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PRACTICAL SPANISH. A Grammar of the Spanish Language, with Exercises, Materials for Conversation, 
and Vocabularies. Part 1.—Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, &c. Part II.—Verbs, &c,, with Copious Vocabularies, By Don 
FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford, Two Parts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By Joun Tuomrsoy, M.A., Late Scholar of Christ's College, 


Cambridge; Senior Classical Master, High School, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a p'easure to we'come 82 valuvble a work as this new Greek Grammar, . . . there is noth'ng like it to be had anywhere. Its characteristics are: 
lucidity, accuracy, and thoroughness.” Freeman's Journal. . : 


Select Passages from the INTRODUCTIONS TO PLATO. By Bensamin Jowett, Late Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Editel by LEwis CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





New Volume in the Progressive Science Series. 
EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. By Sreruen Pacer, F.R.C.S. Short demy 8vo, 6s. [Ready immediately. 


A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. For Home and School. Edited by Ceci J. Suarr, Principal of the 
Hampstead Conservatoire. With Pianoforte Scores ami Words. Large 4to, 7s, Gd. net. Aiso a small crown 8vo_ edition with 
Words and Airs only. Cloth, 23.; paper, Is. 6d. 


“We have ncthing but praise for ‘A Book of British Song. . . . The songs are exceedingly. well chosen, and represent the choicest of our great store of 
traditional ballads. . . . In the music of school and home nothing better than this wholesome and handy collection of national songs could be desired, and we 
cordially wish it success.”— Yorkshire Post. 





HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Euclid. Having in view the New 


Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Local, The London Matriculation, The Board of Education, and other Examinations. By 
S. O. ANDREW, M.A., Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. [ Ready immediately, 
THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary Science. By the Rev. C. T. OvenveEn, D.D., 
Canon of St. Patrick's, Rectur of Enniskillen, With numerous Illustrations. Feap 8vo, 2s. 
ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the use of Wiremen and Students. By W. C. Ciinton, B.Se. (Lond.), 
Demons'rator in the Pender Laboratury, University College, London, - With 80 Illustrations and a selection of Worked Examples, 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Written with particalar reference to the requirements of the examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
“It is written in simple and comprehensive language, free from technicalities, except such as are duly explained in the course of the text, . . . the section 
on jointing being exceptionally goo!. . . . This little work is repiete with useful information to those engaged in electric wiring.” —Zlectricity. 


HEROES OF THE WEST. A Biographical Sketch of Modern History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs, 


CARLYLE and F, 8. MARVIN, M.A. Two Vols. Vol. I. With 4 Illustrations, Fceap. 8vo, 2«, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. In Two Parts. By Gustav Het, University of Berlin and Lecturer in German 


(Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, Professor of Molern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris, 


Part I., witha Map. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This Manual is uniform with the first part of Commercial French by Poole and Becker, and is specially adapted for the use of Students in Commercial Olass2s 
and Continuation Schools. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Professor Cuartes GLAusEr and W, Mans. 
FIELD PooLe, M.A., Instructor in French to the Channel Squadron, formerly As3‘stant Master at Merchant Tay‘ors’ School. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
“Both as a handbook and as a work of reference, the work seems well calculat2d to supply the needs of advanced students, and to be of extreme utility 
to persons already engaged in the practice of commercial pursuits."—Guardian. 


CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. By Prosrer Mérimeée. Prepared and Edited for 
tke use of Schools by Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, Nottingham, With Historical and brief Grammatical 


Notes, and a Critical Essay, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
This Volume, which will be followed bya School Edition of Le Gendre de M. Poirier, by the same Editor, and by other French and German Texts, is prepared 
according to the most approved methods of modern langu:ge teaching, anl may confidently be recommended t> tae a.teation of masters and mistresses, 


MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS, 
A NEW SYSTEY. Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
THREE NEW MAPS. 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE at Different Epochs. Two Maps on one Sheet. 2s., cloth ; Is, net, pape. [ Ready immediate! y 
THE EASTERN EMPIRES, including EGYPT. Two Mapson one Sheet. 2s., cloth; I«, net, paper. [| Ready immediately, 
*ASIA MINOR and MARE AEGAEUM. Two Msps on one Skect.. 2s., cloth ; Is. net, paper. { dteady immediately 
* The preparation of this Map has been undertaken by Mr. J. G. C. ANDERSON, Christ Church, Oxfo-d. 





*.* Mr. MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be sent Post Free on application, 
London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1903-4.: 


MATRICULATION. + 


Livy. Book XXI. J. E. MELOUISH, (June, 1993) 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. G. H. NALL. 


(NEW REGULATIONS.) 
ENGLISH. 


Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present. 
Adap’ed to the Requiremen’s cf Candidates for Mairicu!ation 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 
Nesfield’s Course of English Composition. JUNIOR 
Jacob’s , paeeeng and Précis Writing 
ALGEBR 
Hall aoa Knight’s Elementary Algehre for Sehecis 
With Answers, 4s. 6d. KEY, 8s. 6d. NSWERS, Is. 
Hall’s Short Introdaction to Graphical 1 
HISTORY 
Buckley’ + History of England for Septnaces 
Thom eon ’s History of Engiand 


GEOGR 
Mill’s Class-Book of General Geagraphy 


Bosworth’s Short Geography of the Wor ° 
OPTIONAL SCIENCES. 
Emtage’s Elementary Mechanics of Solids 
Gallatly’s Mechanics for Beginners es 
Sanderson’s Hydrostatics for Beginners.. 
D. E. Jones’s Elementary Lessons in Heat, ‘Lig? nt, and Sound 
Remsen’s Elements of Chemistry sa 
Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elementary Casmiatey 
Evans’s Botany for Beginners .. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 


July and December,.1903. 


Satntsbury’ s Short History of English Literature 
Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar , i 
KEY, 22. 6d. net. (Adapted to the Third and Second “Class: 8.) 
Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (7hird Class) 
Nesfield's Junior Course of English Composition. (.idapted to the 
Third and Second Classes) 
Hestelt's Manual of English Grammar and ‘Composition 
BY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the First Class.) 
me 8 Macbeth. K. DEIGHTON - 
Shakespeare’ s Julius Cwsar. K.DEIGHTON .. 
Scott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. 
About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. Prof. WEEKt or 
Cmsar’sa Gallic War. Books [I.and III. W.G. Ru THERFORD 


(Jun , 1993) 


Specially 


Sewed 


. T. PALGRAVE cs 


Ceesar’s Gallic War. Book 1V. CLEMENT BRYANS = 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. Book V. C.COLBECK , : 

Livy. Bovok XXL J. BE. MELHUISH on ee 

Virgil’s AZneid. Book VI. T.E. Pack ae 

Virgil’s #Eeneid. Book X. S.G.OEN ee 
Horace’s Odes. BookIlI. T. EB. PAGE .. Is. 6d. and 


W. WELCE and ©. G. De FFIELD ee 
Xenophon’s Anatasis. Book II. A.S. WALPOLE s wa! 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G. H. NALL 
Euripides’s Medea. M.A. BAYFIELD 
ZEschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. 
##schylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. 


WILLSON 
Page and Walpole’ s Acts of the Apostles - Authorised Version. 


With Notes 
The Greek Text. With Notes. “T. E. PAGE 


Bond’s Gospel According to S:. Luke—The Greek Text 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1903. 


Shakespeare’ s Twelfth Night. K. DEIGHTON .. 
Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. K. DEIGHTON 2s. Gil. : sewed 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, on Amerienn 


Eutropius. Books I. and II. 


Hl. M. STEPHENSON ;. 
E. E. SIKES and ST. J. B. W- 


Taxation ; Lecter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. F. G. SELBY .. 

Chaucer’s Prologue. M. H. LIDDELL .. és 

Chaucer’s Prologic. A.INGRAHAM .. ee net 

Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Book I. H.M. PERCIVAL a 

Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. K. Dricuron 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. K. DEIGHTON - 

Cicero’s Pro Cluentio. W. PEI ERSON , a 

Horace’s Odes. Book: l.andIL .T. E. Pace each 

Horace’s Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. H. A. DALTON me 

Livy. Books XXL. ani XXIL W. W. Cares and J. E. MELHUISH each 

Plautus’s Captivi. A.R.S . a a it 
T. KE. PAGE each 


Virgil’s ASneid. Books I., IL, IIT. es 
Virgil’s ASneid. Book I. > 8. AY ALPOLE ie 
Demosthenes’s Ds Corona. B. DRAKE and E.S. ‘Suuc KBUKGO ep. 
Euripides’s Hecuba. J. BOND and A. S. WALPOLE ' 
Euripides’s Bacchas. R. Y. TYRRELL 
Homer's Iliad. BooksI. Xl W. LEAF and M., A. “BAYFIELD 
Sophocles’s Antigone. M. A. BAYFIELD at 
Eschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. STEPHENSON .. a 
Z®schylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. E. E. SIKEs and ST. J. B. W. 
WILLSON ee ee ee 
Moliere’s Le Misanthrope. ‘G. BE. FASNACHT 
Goethe’s Egmont. 8. PRIMER S. me ss 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. C.SNEL pox ‘eo -_ ee 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. H. SCHOENFELD ‘ ' oe 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903. 


Bond’s Gospel feceeting to St. Luke =The Greek Text. Cunion 


and Senior) 
Acts: of the Apostles—Authorised Version. T, E. PAGE and A.S 
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WALPOLE (Junior) 2 
The Greek Text. With Notrs. T. E. PAGE (Junior): 3 
Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar é aa 1 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Preliminary and Junior). , 
Nesfield’s Dral Exercises in English Composition (Pr eliminary) 1 
Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition (Preliminary 
and Juntor) ‘ 1 
Nesfield’s Manual of English Grammar and Composition 2 
KEY, 2s. 6d net (Junior and Senior). 
Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present 4 
KEY, 2s. 6d net (Senior). 
Scott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. PALGRAVE 
(Preliminary and Junior) a3 s 1 
Kingsley’s Heroes. H. B. COTTERILL (Preliminary) 1 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, K. DEIGHTON (Junior and Senior) 1 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism. J. CHuRTON COLLINS (Senior) 1 
About’s Le Roi des Montagnes. Prof. WEEKLEY (Junior and Senior) 2 
— Mademoiselle de la Séigliére. H. 0. STEEL (Junior and 
Sentor 1 
Schiller’s Wilhelm “Tell. G. E. FASNACHT ( Junior ont Sentor) ‘2 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. W.H.Osrrura (Junior and Senior) 3 
Nepos’s Lives. Vol.I. H. WILKINSON. (This Edition contains the Lives 
of Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, Se, and Chabrias ) 
( Preliminary) . ° ee t. I 
Cexesar’s De Bello Gallico. Books II. ‘and III. Ww. G. RUTHERFORD. 
(Prelimivary and Junior) ° oe oo E 
Livy. Book V. M. ALFORD (Senior) we 1 
Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. PAGE (Senior) 1 
Virgil’s Aineid. Book X. 8.G. OWEN (Junior and Senior) 1 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book II. A.S. WALPOLE (Junior) 1 
—— Prometheus Vinctus. H. M. STEPHENSON (Junior and 
onior 1 
Z@schylus’s Prometheus Vinctus. E. E. SIKES and st. J.B. W. 
WILLSON (Junior and Senior) -_ 2 
Thucydides. Book VII. E.C. MARCHANT (Senior). am 3 
Thucydides. Books VI.and VII. P. Frost (Senior) 3 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1903, 
Maclear’s Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of 
England 1 
| Maclear’s First Class- Book ‘of the Catechism of the Church 
of England 0 
Procter and Maclear’s Elementary Introduction to the Book 
of Common Prayer - ae 
Maclear’s Class-Book of Ola Testament History ne va 
Maclear’s Class-Book of New Testament History 5 
Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. T. E. PAGE and AS 
WALPOLE “ — 
——_—— The Greek Text. With Notes, Tr. E. PAGE 3 
Bond’s Gospel According to St. Luke—The Greek Text o. 
Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar o ; re 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net (Preliminary and Junior). 
Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition (Preliminary).. 1 
Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition (Preliminary 
and Junior) ee 
Nesfield’s Manual of English Grammar and Composition 
KEY, 23. 6d net (Junior and Senior). 
Nesfield’s English Grammar, Past and Present + as a2 
KEY, 2s. 6d net (Senior). 
Scott’s Talisman. Border Edition (Preliminary and Junior) ., 3 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. DEIGHTON (Junior and Senior) 1 
Chaucer’s Prologue, &c. M.H. LIDDELL (Senior) = va 
Chaucer’s Prologve. A. INGRAHAM (Senior) on net 1 
Chaucer’s Works. A. W. POLLARD, &c. (S pat Pe 3 
Ceasar’s Gallic War. JOHN BOND and A. S. WALPOLE (Senior) a 
Cesar’s Gallic War. Book IV. C. Bry ANS (Junior and Senior). 
Book V. ©. COLBECK (Senior). Book VI. C.COLBECK (Senior) each 1 
Virgil’s Aineid. Book VI. T. E. PAGE (Junior and Senior) ., eae 
Horace’s Odes. Books III. and IV. T. E. PAGE (Junior and Senior) 

° . : each ls. 6d. and 2 
Horace’s Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. H.A. DALTON (Junior) 1 
Horace’s Epodes. T. E. PAGE (Junior) .. na - an 

| Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book V. G.H. NALL. Book VI. G. H. NALL 
(Senior) . ee each 1 
Euripides’s “Medea. MA. BAYFIELD (Junior and Senior) ze — 
Euripides’s Medea. A. W. VERRALL (Junior and Senior) ... 2 

Hauff’s Die Karavane. Containing “ Kalif Storch” and “ Das Gespen- 
sterschiff.” H. HAGER ( Preliminary) Se ee ie 3 
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! @ducation Supplement. 


SATURDAY: 17 JANUARY, 1903. 


. Conflict of Studies. 


‘Tue forces operative in bringing about a conflict of studies 
are the squeezing out of the classics, by practical science, 
the improvement in the way in which the various studies 
are presented, and the tendency to give teachers subjects 
to teach throughout the whole or portion of the school, 
instead of keeping them to one class for all subjects. 
Each specialist demands more time for his subject, and 
consequently a readjustment of the curriculum is inevitable ; 
and the question arises, what subjects must be retained. 
One immediate result of all these forces is the lengthening 
of the school period; but a determination of the relative 
values of the subjects taught is the most felt need of the 
school world. 

‘At the Headmasters’ Conference, a fear was expressed 
that science was trespassing in the domain of the 
humanities, and in more than one daily paper, com- 
menting on the action of the Universities in reference to 
the retention of Greek, it was stated that no one can be 
liberally educated who has not a knowledge of Greek. 
But such fears and such idle statements will bring us no 
nearer the solution of the problem. What we want to 
know is, why certain subjects must be taught, and how 
much time must be given to them. If there were a 
generally accepted theory of education, nothing, of course, 
would be easier than the solution of this problem ; but 
there is no such theory, and so far, at any. rate, the help 
of the psychologist is infinitesimal. 

The mathematicians tell us that Euclid is dethroned, 
that the Universities and other examining bodies no 
longer demand Euclid’s proofs nor his sequence. At 
Chelsea, last Friday, teachers from public, secondary, 
and primary schools met to discuss the teaching of 
geometry. In a well-filled hall there was not a single 





speaker who did not urge that geometry must be taught 


like any other science by experiments. The young 
geometer was to be sent on a voyage of discovery armed 
with compasses, a ruler, and squared paper. Because 
Euclid never used compasses for marking-off distances, is 
that a reason why a beginner should draw five circles in 
order to cut off from one line a part equal to another? 
And so to-day we are beginning to teach geometry in our 
schools precisely in the way advocated by Socrates in the 
“* Meno.” 

In that dialogue a boy is asked to make a square 
equal to double a given square, and Socrates, instead of 
blurting out the method, persuades him to discover for 
himself that areas of squares do not vary as their sides. 
It is quite true that without Socrates’ help the pupil would 
only at the end have obtained a square approximately 
correct, but then we are to-day in no better case. We 
have yet to find out a method by which a boy could be led 
to discover the famous Pythagorean%problem for himself, 
as he may be led to find out that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. The result of the 
acceptance of this new method of teaching will be that 
unless‘ more time is given to mathematics the school 
course will not cover sufficient ground, for as soon as this 
subject is taught intelligently, the barriers between 
elementary and higher mathematics fall down. To satisfy 
the teachers of mathematics is not a very difficult task, 
but other groups of specialists also put in their claim for 
a fair share of school time. 

The drawing-master is no longer satisfied that his pupils 
should draw ruined cottages from copies on tinted papers 
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with a white circle scratched in to represent the moon- 
The drawing lessons, he insists, must be made educative, 
therefore the child must draw things direct from nature ; 
he must be trained to use pencil, pen, crayon, brush. 
The object is-not to make an artist of him, but to give 
him training in manual skill and in the expression of ideas 
by form and colour, and to increase for him his pleasure 
in using the language of form. Besides, unless a child 
has some power of drawing, how is he to get the full 
benefit out of his nature studies ? 

Next the science master urges that it is not sufficient 
to give class demonstrations; each pupil must set up 
his own apparatus and devise experiments for himself; 
and if it is remembered that no practical lesson can well 
be shorter than an hour and a half, and that a recent 
regulation of the Board of Education makes it a condition 
of giving a minimum grant that nine hours at least must be 
devoted to science and mathematics—more than a third 
of the whole time--it' will readily be granted that there 
is very little ground left to plot out. No matter how 
much the headmaster would like to reserve the rest of 
the time for the humanities, he cannot do so. 

Again what would the educationist of any school say if 
music were exiled from the time-table? In former days, a 
hymn in the morning supplemented by a lesson a week made 
up a total of vocal practice. But to-day the music master 
cannot be put off so easily, for although he does not 
pretend, like Moliére’s le maitre de musique, that all the 
disorders and all the wars in the world are due to 
ignorance of music, yet he is rightly dissatisfied with the 
mere learning of tunes. Music, at the least, must include 
some practice in singing from notes, but if we extend 
the term music so as to include physical exercises and 
esthetics, it becomes evident that this subject will absorb 
two or three hours a week at least. 

So far, we have made no mention of languages. It is 
agreed that every boy should learn one modern language, 
and four or five hours a week is admittedly a minimum 
time to give to it. For English literature, grammar, 
history, and geography, where are we to get their portions 
of time from? It is therefore quite true that the 
humanities are going by the board. 

From this rough sketch it is evident that with increased 
training teachers will become more expert, and will teach 
more intelligently, with the result that the struggle for 
possession of the time-table will become more acute. It 
is for the schoolmaster to co-ordinate the subjects; he 
must look to the end of education. He should be endowed 
with a sense of proportion, and remember that all specialism 
tends to abnormality. He is concerned with the school 
as a whole and with the average boy. What are the 
potential powers of the average boy, and how is he to 
actualise them? He would like to arrange the work of 
the school so that he might bring each pupil up to a 
golden mediocrity, but who is there to teach him the 
value of Greek, say, compared with history, of French 
compared with woodwork ? 

He feels vaguely that all boys are endowed by nature 
with emotions and intelligence, and that they are in- 
cessantly desirous of manifesting the life that is in them, 
but how is he to give the right kind of help, or to 
refrain from helping in order that he shall not arrest 
development? It may be objected that to develop all 
the faculties equally, supposing that were wate « is 
undersirable, because a world full of people of all-round 
development would be intolerable. It is quite true that 
it is the eccentrics, the over-intellectual, the over-righteous, 
the over-zesthetical, who make the world interesting, but 
there is little cause to fear that the master’s tyranny will 
ever make much effect on nature. The schoolmaster need 
not trouble himself unduly: let. him keep his pupils’ 
minds and bodies in exercise, and native bias will do 
the rest. How much education can do for good or ill 
is-in the present state of our knowledge indeterminate. 









































What we do know is that knowledge is a precious thing, 
and that most human beings can be trained to become 
experts in something or other; but beyond this, how 
little we know? Another moral of all this conflict and 
difference of opinion is surely that each master should 
endeavour to teach well those subjects he knows best. 
In this way some schools will do well in mathematics, 
others in classics, others in modern languages. If a 
subject is taught intelligently, the mind of the learners 
will be exercised, and this is after all perhaps in education 
the One thing needful. 

Let us now examine the complaints of the Classicists. 
They contend that the ancient languages are the best for 
cultivating the imagination and the intellect. We ask for 
proof; there is none forthcoming. The masters in public 
schools admit that the public school boy is not, whatever 
else he may be, over intellectual. Mr. Benson confessed 
so much in his book, and in his reply to Sir Oliver Icdge 
he practically admits that intellectual training is sadly 
lacking. If Latin were taught intelligently, if, for 
instance, instead of wasting time in turning gocd literature 
into bad Latin, an effort was made at mastering a single 
book of a classical writer and then reading the rest of his 
works in translation ; if when this was done the pupil was 
made familiar with the history of the century in which his 
author lived; if the lessons were vitalised by maps, by 
petgpaptes. by discussions, then indeed there would te 
ittle room for complaint. As it is the public school boy 
never enters the promised land ; for years he is enmeshed 
in accidence and syntax, and never once feels the pleasure 
of an untrammelled walk through the field of literature. 
How many boys who read Cesar or Livy really become 
interested in the campaigns therein described as they 
would have done had they followed the narrative point by 
point in English? Does not the mastery of a book too 
often mean ability to translate it badly? Does it ever 
mean apprehension of the arguments, intellectual 
sympathy with the author? Let the teachers of the 
ancient languages endeavour to make their pupils realise 
that the primary object of a writer is to express his ideas, 
and we A seer hear little of the peril of public schools. 

In conclusion, then, in the absence of help from the 
psychologist or the educational reformers as to the values of 
various mental exercises, we are compelled to continue more 
or less as tradition bids. First, then, the exercise of faculty 
should be pleasurable; boys should not be compelled to 
learn anything they dcn’t like. If they are too dull for 
studies of any kind they should be allowed to employ their 
time at woodwork or in a laboratory. The average boy, 
however, finds any lesscn interesting if the teacher is well 
trained and knows his work. Reduced to its primary 
elements the curriculum must include reading and discus- 
sions ; experimental work (science, mathematics, &c.), and 
music (drawing, singing, drill). These threc, but the 


greatest of these is reading. 
‘ v 


A Rare Schoolmaster.* 


Portraiture is the art of sacrificing those traits in a 


character which are common to everybody and accenting: 


those which are peculiar to an individual. The author 
of the ‘‘ Memoir” before us has failed to grasp this, and 
accordingly his picture of his very scmnsiaite relative, 
Edward Bowen, will not, we fear, survive to other genera- 
tions. But if the reader cares to delve indefatigably 
in the four hundred pages ke will ke rewarded ; 
gradually the sweetness and fascination of Edward 
Bowen, his gentle and chivalrous spirit, his keen and 
delicate intellect, seem to emerge frcm the congested 
mass of technical educatioral matter and miscellanedus 


* “Edwanl Powen: A Memoir.” By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
Bowen. (Lenrman, 123, Cd.) 
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biographical information offered us. We need say no 
more on this head, since it is obvious that the *‘ Memoir” 
has been a labour of lcve to its author,-and that he has 
brought together, with much pains, a quantity of material 
which at least old Harrovians will prize. 

Edward Bowen, it is evident, was at heart an icono- 
clast in our orthcdox scholastic world of imposing educa- 
tional graven images. Many headmasteis would Lave 
shown themeelves so antagonistic to Boweh’s theory and 
practice of teaching that he would ‘pear have had to 
quit the scholastic for the political world, had not he 
icund under Dr. Butler’s :ule at Harrow a mental atmo- 
sphere congenial to him. What a kcen critic of pedagogic 
fallacies Powen was appears frem his satirical paper on 
those members of his profession who ape Arnold of 
Rugby. In a paper called ‘ Arnoldides Chiffers” he 
very neatly pulls away the props by which the con- 
ventional schoolmaster holds up the Arnoldian lay figure 
before an admiring world; and in turn he combats 
the ideals cf ‘‘ Work while you work, and play while you 
play,” ‘Let the schoolmaster be a boy emong boys, at 
the games,” ‘‘ Bring your moral energy to bear on the 
boys,” ‘‘Let boys select their friends among those only 
who are good”; and he demolishes with great directness. 
various priggish assumptions of infallible virtue on the 
pedagogue’s part. The refreshing originality of Bowen’s 
mind led him to substitute the indirect sympathetic 
methods of the subtle man for the cast-iron rule of the 
stiff moralist. The art of teaching, he held, cannot be 
taught, so training colleges for teachers are more or less 
of a delusion, and this is admirably summed up by two 
questions he answered in his evidence on Secondary 
Education before the Commissioners :— 

Q. Then you take the view that the art of teaching im 
practice, and discipline in particular, may be considered as 
very largely the reflex of a man’s character upon the 
children ? 

Pe Yes. 

(). And therefore nothing Lut inherent character can go a 
very long way toward effective teaching ? 

A. I would go a very long way towards that. 

How admirable this is, and how far its penetrating sense 
goes to expose the central fallacy which underlies our 
whole educational system. Instead of carefully selecting 
the born teachers, those men whose “‘ tone and temper of 
mind,” whose natural sympathy with the young qualify 
them for the extremely delicate art of instruction, we throw 
open the profession to any ordinary young man who can 
pass college examinations. In the practical walks of life 
we select our gardeners or our coachmen for their innate 
and trained skill in dealing with plants or horses; but let 
any man look back at the list of assistant schoolmasters 
whose hands he passed through, and he will have been 
lucky if he can remember one man out of his half-dozen 
masters who showed any strong aptitude for training the 
young. As with the Church so with schoolmastering, to 
allow the ordinary man to find his “ profession” in the 
one or the other is to invite failure and to damage the 
machine. The refreshing originality of Bowen’s mind is 
also well represented in his paper on ‘‘ Teaching by 
Means of Grammar.” How apt and witty is the remark 
‘the use of grammar has been defended on the score that 
it, after all, dces give something for dull boys to do. 
The argument is perfectly clear. It is upheld as being, 
after all, an excellent substitute for education.” And again 
his comment on “fine scholarship ” should be commended 
to all schoolmasters: ‘‘ A man is a fine scholar, a beautiful 
scholar, a finished scholar. What does that mean? It 
is simply that he remembers accurately the words and 
phrases that each particular Greek or Latin author was 
most in the habit of using—or, it may happen, of abusing. 
— How far in intellectual growth has such an 
accomplishment brought him ? One is driven, 
sometimes, in thinking of these and similar mistakes, 
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to the. verge of asserting that books are the great olstacle 
to education. Whether this be too audacious a paradox 
or not, our teaching wants sadly to be humanized.” The 
clause italicised indicates the secret of Bowen’s charm and 
power better than any formal summary. He humanized his 
pupils. He detested pedantry of every kind, all routine 
work, all conventional ideas. He made work pleasant 
for his boys, he set them personally the highest standard 
in keenness of mind, gentleness of heart, onl of pluck and 
endurance in athletics. He aimed at developing vis 
pupils’ intelligence, not in making them walking re- 
ceptacles for learning, but in stimulating their eption 
of beauty both in conduct and innature. Therefore he was 
beloved by his boys, and remained an influence in their 
conduct for life. Bowen’s own opinions on various sub- 
jects outside the sphere of his profession always testify to 
his engaging originality of mind. His excellent letters 
from Paris in 1871 in defence of the Commune, his hatred 
of militarism, his dislike of the late Transvaal war, his 
distrust of all formal influence, over centralisation, and of 
what we may call, for lack of a better term, the Prussian 
ideal in discipline and conduct, show that that dangerous 
career of professional schoolmastering had no dangers for 
a man of his rare intellectual honesty. We are not 
surprised to learn that Bowen was rather of Anglo-Celtic 
than of Anglo-Saxon blood. Would that he had attained 
ultimately to the headmastership of Harrow, for then by 
his influence on the humanizing of education he might 
have left a great tradition in the scholastic world, a 
tradition which would have notably enriched the science 
and craft of that educational world which has so narrow 
an outlook to-day. 





Reviews. 
Aristotle. 


AnistotLe’s Psycnotocy. By W. A. Hammond. (Sonnenschein. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tats volume contains not only a translation of the “De Anima,” 
but also of the “ Parva Naturalia,” a series of opuscules dealing 
with psycho-physiological subjects and forming a supplement to the 
“De Anima.” Too high praise cannot be given to Mr. Hammond 
for the masterly way in which he has done his work. The 
English reader of Aristotle can gather from this book just the 
information he wants; every difficulty is carefully considered, 
and, in addition, there is an introduction in which is discussed 
very fully and lucidly the essential principles of Aristotle’s 
teaching on the Soul. Indeed, so admirable is the exegesis, that 
the young Aristotelian will, on turning to the original, feel that 
his editor has lapped him into a false security. It is not, of 
course, that every interpretation cannot be justified by the text 
which makes it unwise to read the introductions first, but that 
certain aspects of the reasoning are thrown into relief which in 
the original are found commingled with others. Then, of course, 
there is the bias of the editor, and if he is a psychologist himself, 
an almost unconscious tendency on his part to bring his author 
up to date and to make him anticipate modern discoveries. 
Mr. Hammond is himself aware of this defect, and, in quoting 
an interpretation of Wallace’s, hints that it is coloured by English 
Hegelianism. Here and there it seems to us that Mr. Hammond’s 
treatment of Aristotle’s ideas on “creative reason” errs by a 
too great consistency; it is only fair to say, however, that Mr. 
Hammond expressly warns his readers against regarding his 
interpretation as more than “tentative and speculative.” For 
instance, is it not dangerously near a misinterpretation of Aristotle 
to write: “It (the creative reason) is no part of the entelechy 
of the body, but is transcendent it acts as the ‘unmoved 
mover’ who is immanent in the world without being a part of 
it.” If this is genuine Aristotle, how slight the progress 
psychology has made along some lines. Compare the above 
statement with this taken from a modern text-book: “‘ The world 
of material phenomena presupposes a system of immaterial 
agency. In this immaterial system the individual consciousness 
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originates. ‘To it, in some way, the sensational experiences are 
due’ which form the basis of our knowledge of the material 
world.” There is, of course, a-difference. here, but how little, 
atid, for all our knowledge, are we not left to-day with many 
questions still unsolved which the Greeks propounded? “ We are 
still anxious to know whether our perception of a real world 
comes to us by thé éxercisé of thought or by a simple impression 
of sense” (Wallace, “ Outlines of Philosophy of Aristotle,” 
page 16). 

Although Mr. Hammond has written this book primarily for 

the use of the historical psychologist, yet it will prove of the 
yreatest service to the student of Dante and of medieval writers 
generally, who were saturated with Aristotelianism. At a time 
when Christianity was on the point of dying of sheer inanition, 
the translation into Arabic of Aristotle by Averroés, supplemented 
by the higher culture of the Arabs generally, gave it new life 
and produced that curious amalgam of Christianity and Paganism 
ealled Scholastic Philosophy. Much that is in Dante only beeomes 
intelligible in the light of Aristotle’s writings. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that Aristotle, the first great genius who deserted 
the “high a priori road,” the first great am! -y who built 
‘his philosophy upon ascertainable knowledge, did himself in- 
directly become the greatest obstacle to advance in the study 
ef natural phenomena. And to-day the Aristotelian system of 
logic is the only one taught at the Universities to the great 
detriment of the art of reasoning. We reverence the masters of 
antiquity by reversing their methods, and we honour the master 
_of those that know by stereotyping his “formal logic” and 
_ refusing to admit its inadequacy for modern dialectics. 


School History. 


Awciext History ror Becisners. By G. W. Botsford. (Macmiilan. 
7s. 6d. 

Tais volume will make an admirable reader for fifth and 
sixth form boys. The author has so written it that the 
recommendation of the American Historical Association may 
be easily carried into effect in those schools where time can 
be found for ancient as well as modern history. The story 
is told of Greece from earliest times to the battle of Arbela, 
and of Rome from the beginning to the close of the eighth century. 
There are chapters devoted to Art and Literature. Many maps 
and illustrations make the reading more interesting, and at the 
elose of each chapter a list is added of books suitable for more 
‘advanced students. The first essential of a history is that it shall 
be readable ; no matter how accurate the author is or how carefal 
he has heen to exclude difficult details, unless he has the gift of 
holding the schoolboy’s attention his work is vain. Mr. Botsford 
has this faculty of clearness and interestingness in a very unusual 
degree. When one reflects how great a number of school-histories 
are turned out every year, and how deadly dull most of them are, 
one is driven to recommend the use in school of the Chronicle 
writers, although this means the substitution of naive credulous 
narratives, indispensable to the historians, but unsuitable in many 
respects for school purposes. We do not want a boy to think with 
aausea of his school studies. It is of the very greatest importance 
that when a boy leaves school he should have the technical skill 
to enjoy and master the works of at least one Olympian writer. 
or Europe as for America there is the danger of overlooking the 
fact that neither mathematics, nor science, nor manual skill can 
quite satisfy the cravings which most minds have for reality, 
and the most real things in the world for man are his social 
environment, and the world of thought and imagination found in 
books. 

Our space’ has only permitted reference to one essential of a 
school history ; but are we never to havea history in the class-room 
written entirely from the sociological and geographical point of 
view ? For instance, how could Mr. Botsford refrain from following 
up his account of Thessaly, without hinting at the effect of living 
m a plain surrounded by mountains ? 


School Management. 
Presciptes or Crass Tracmixe. By J. J. Findlay. © (Maemillan.) 
Mr. Fixppay, as a former lecturer on education for the College of 
Preceptors, and as headmaster during the last four years at a 
secondary school, is well entitled to a hearing on the subject of 
his life's work. This hook is written to help the teacher just 
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beginning his career, fresh from college or university, it may be, 
who finds himself in front of a class of boys, very often with no 


-more notion what to do with it than a child with a complicated 


piece of machinery. And it is because this is the deliberate aim 
of the author that we think the book as a whole unsatisfactory, 
though full of good things. If considered in regard to actual 
practice in schools, it serves to show the dark places in English 
practical pedagogy. But the very first essential of a volume on 
teaching is to avoid the obvious, to give the reader surprises, 
to give an impression of freshness. In the slow movement of his 
style and in his labouring of the obvious, Mr. Findlay resembles 


Sir Joshua Fitch. Mr. Findlay follows up a lesson in. geometry by 


five pages of a wearisome dialogue between the “author” and 
“old school,” of no possible use to anyone so far as we can see. 


‘Let the dead bury their dead. But the author betrays that he 


himself is still interested in Euclid’s order, else why trouble us 
with a lesson to boys of 13 on parallels? Again, the lesson on 
Boyle’s Law is defective. It is evident that the author is a much 
more competent teacher of literature and languages than of either 
science or of mathematics. His series of lessons in German is in 
every way admirable. The author’s method of teaching history 
by readings from contemporary writers followed by discussion, is 
much more intelligent than the current methods, even the best of 
them ; but why does Mr. Findlay dilute the effect of the reading 
by such remarks as this: “ Why did the people of England honour 
him (Earl Simon) so much above all the other barons? Because 
he was faithful to his duty to the nation, instead of taking the part 
of his brother-in-law, the King, in opposing the people. The old 
chronicles compared him with Simon Peter ; we may compare him 
more fitly with that great Bible hero who ‘chose rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season.’”” Why draw obvious morals, and spoil the effect of 
a quaint writer by drawing attention to our own pietism ? 


For Schoolmasters. 


Tue Scuootmasrers Year-Book Directory ror 1903. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. 5s.) 


BerorE opening the book the question occurs, Why Schoolmasters 
Year-book? Schoolmistresses are engaged in precisely the same 
occupation, and are as interested in all matters relating to teaching 
as schoolmasters. Why should this Directory divide what common 
aims, common aspirations, innumerable guilds and societies have 
brought together ? 

Within, we find, on a rough estimate, the'names of from 7,000 
to 8,000 teachers, who represent, allowing thirty pupils to a 
teacher, about a quarter of a million boys in attendance at non- 
primary schools in the British Isles. Again, in a large town like 
Leeds, we find some 1,200 boys in secondary schools accounted 
for. Clearly the Editor’s nine months’ labour needs supple- 
menting. 

The first part contains much useful information concerning 
organisations and examinations, and the third part of 100 pages 
is filled with articles by educational experts and reviews of 
educational books. 

Mr. Minchin, in an article on the reform of mathematical 
teaching, covers with well-deserved ridicule the staunch adherents 
of Euclid—the book whose authority has done so much to keep 
geometry out of the schools. 

Mr. Gull writes ponderously on military training in secondary 
schools, and Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, whom we learn played 
La Crosse for Cambridge University, states the case for the 
Education Bill of 1902 very effectively. We must find space for 
one sentence: “The strength of English education lies in its 
diversity and elasticity ; to substitute for it a rigid uniformity 
untempered by that passion for knowledge that is the rivida vis 
of German education, would be a national disaster.” 

The Editor has done a little well, but the Directory is very 
incomplete in many respects, and we hope that before long no 
master’s name will appear unless he can produce a_teacher’s 
diploma. Meanwhile the most pressing thing is a complete list of 
secondary and proprietary schools classified as efficient and 
inefficient. This is a task which the new Education Committees 
will have to undertake. 
























Text Books, School Books, &c. 


English. 


Tne business of selling school-books, especially annotated texts, 
is evidently a very profitable one, although but little of the profit 
generally finds its way. to its actual compiler ; and there is a good 
deal of competition amongst rival publishers to secure a cut of it. 
This" shows itself, on the one hand, by much ingenuity in the 
devising of new and often experimental features ; on the other, by 
a less desirable tendency to multiply practically identical editions 
of the more obvious texts, or to apply the old methods to others, 
which, perhaps because they were not really suitable, have escaped 


.being so handled before. And in the meantime, in the opinion of 


many well competent to judge, the day of annotated texts is at an 
end. It is rapidly coming to be recognised that, though they 
certainly save labour for the teacher, they equally save the neces- 
sity for an expenditure of mental energy on the part of the pupil, 
and the school-book of the future will probably be a well-selected 
and well-printed but plain text, the comment to which, where 
comment is wanted, will be supplied by the teacher himself. 


Macsetu. Edited by George Smith. “Temple Shakespeare for 
Schools.” (Dent. Is. 4d.) 


Hawter. “The Picture Shakespeare.” (Blackie. 1s.) 


NEITHER series makes its appearance for the first time. Each in 
its way is good. “The Picture Shakespeare ”’ has brief, although 
sufficient explanatory matter. No form of treatment, however, 
will make “ Hamlet” a possible play for junior classes. Messrs. 
Dent’s plays are adaptations for school use of a well-known edition 
for the general reader. Although a trifle less full, it is on the 
scale of the well-known “ Pitt Press” and “ Warwick” series. 
Its archeological illustrations are interesting, but occasionally 
need explanation. Both editions have also imaginative illustrations 
by modern artists, which seem to usless helpful. And the coloured 
ones should certainly be excluded, for nothing is so unattractive as 
cheap colour printing. 


Macsetu. “The Student’s Shakespeare.” Edited by A. W. Verity. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 
Macsern. “The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools.” Edited by 
A. W. Verity. (Cambridge University Press.) 
Two new editions of Macbeth, both having the same editor. The 
“Student’s ” edition is an amplification of the “Pitt Press” edition, 
the former heing especially designed for candidates preparing for 
such examination as that for the Higher Certificate of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board. Both editions should admirably 
serve their purpose, though we should be inclined to recommend 
the fuller edition to all students who are interested in more than 
mere “ cram.” 


Parapise Lost. Books V. and VI. Edited by Flora Masson. 
(Dent. Is. 4d.) 


Tus has the minimum both of introduction and notes, and these 
are largely drawn from the excellent editions by Miss Masson’s 
namesake. The chief defect of the book is that the print, although 
clear, is a trifle too small for young eyes. 


Mittoy’s Lycipas.. (Blackie. 2d.) 


Mittoy’s Ope on THE Morninc or Curist’s Nativity. Edited by 
M. O. Kennedy. (Blackie. 2d.) 
SeLect Pores or Keats and Sueciey. — Edited by E. H. Blakeney. 
(Blackie. 2d.) 
Messrs. BLACKIE have succeeded in producing these little paper- 
covered volumes (of about thirty-two pages each) at a wonderfully 
cheap rate. An extra penny will procure a cloth binding. The 
editorial work, however, is unequal. The two excerpts from 
Milton are well enough done ; but Mr. Blakeney’s Keats anid Shelley 
are a great deal too ambitious and literary. The parallel passages 
quoted are alone more than we shiould either expect or desire for 
the money. 


Bunyan’s Piccriv’s Progress. Edited by F. FE. Smith. (Black. 
1s. 4d.) 
Uxsrortunate_y Miss Smith does not give us Bunyan, but Bunyan 
pruued and abridged with a liberal hand to serve as a “Con- 
tinuous Reader.” This is a very different thing and a very 
unnecessary bit of vandalism. Several pencils have contributed 
to the illustrations; one of them, responsible for the designs 
representing “ Experience,” and ‘Worldly Wiseman” has a 
vigorous and effective touch. 
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Blackie’s 
Little French 
Classics. 


Iuteresting Selections from great French Writers, well edited, well printed, 
well bound, FOURPENOCE each book. 
Voltaire —Select Letters. Bossuet—Oraisons Funébres. 
Souvestre— Un Philosophe sous La Pavillon sur I’ Eau. 
les Toits. La Fontaine—Longer Fables. 
French Poems for Recitation. Musset —Selections. 
Daudet—La Mule du Pape. Chateaubriand — Les Martyrs. 
Buffon —Selections. Selections. 
Victor Hugo—Lyric Poems. L’ Avocat Patelin. 
Rabelais Selections. Victor Hugo—Waterloo. 
Molitre—Scenes from le Médecin Corneille—Le Cid. Select Scenes. 
Malgré Lui. Racine -Les Plaideurs. (Complete.) 
Lesage —Selections from Gil Blas. Michelet—L’ Insecte. Selection. 
Prosper Mérimée—Mateo Falcone. | Stendhall—Un Episode de Guerre. 
Madame de Sévigné — Select | Erckmann-Chatrian—Contes Fan- 
Letters. tastiques. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES OF COMPLETE PLAYS. A 
Series of larger books cach coutaining a complete Play, with Introduction 
and Notes. 8d. each. 
Moliére—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Sandeau—Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. 
Augier and Sandeau—Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. 


SKELETON GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. 


H. G. ATKINS, M.A., Kiog’s College, London. Printed in red and black, Is. 6:1. 


SKELETON FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Prof. 


H. G. ATKINS, M.A., King’s College, London. Printed in red and black, Is. 6d. 


The Modern Language Quarterly (Dec. 1902) says :—‘ This appears, in my 
opinion, the best attemp> that has been made to provide us with the essentials 
of French Grammar in as small a compass as possible. Hitherto such a book has 
not been known to me, but now Prof. Atkins in these 51 pages has given us 
sufficient for the first two or three years of a student’s career. The dévice of 
printing in red the important points, such as the endings of verbs, is an encrmons 
advantage, and must strike a student’s eye at once, should remain photographed 
in his memory. The book is so good that I venture to suggest a few poiuts that, 
in my opinion, would make it even better still. . ."—D& V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

The Guardian (Jan. 7th) says:—* This is, on the whole, one of the best 
summaries of mere elementary grammar at prezent available.” 

The School World (Jan. 1903) says :—“ It seems a pity that the book was not 
written in French ; at least that is what the teacher on reform lines will think. 
Others will we!come it unreservedly.” 


Che Warwick Shakespeare 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE is now in use in most of the leading Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities throughout the British Empire. 
As You Like it. Edited by J.C. Macbeth, Elited by E. K. CHAmM- 
SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. | BES, M.A, 1s, 
Coriolanus. Edited by E. K. Ouam- | Merchant of Venice, The. Evdité! 
BERS, M.A. Is. - . 2 Wee by H. L. WITHERS, M.A. 
Cymbeline. Edited by A. J. WYATT, Midsummer - Night's Dream, A. 























M.A. 1s. 6d. SAlead buy ff . ae , 
Hamlet. Edited by E.K. CHAMBERS, i. oa, adn: “canard 
M.A. 1s. 6d. » OG. 


Henry the Fifth. ElitelbyG.c.M. | Much Ado About Nothing. Eilited 
SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. by J.C. Smira, M.A. 

Henry the Eighth. Edited by D.N. Richard the Second. Edited by ©. 
SM(TH, M.A. 1s, 6d. H. HERFoORD, Litt.D. 

Julius Cwsar. Edited by A. D. Richard the Third, Edited by G. 
INNES, M.A. _ Is. MACDONALD, M.A. 1s, 6d. * 
King John. Edited by G. C. M. Tempest, The. Edited by F. §. 

SMITH, M.A. Is. 6d. Boas, M.4. Is. 6d. 
King Lear. Edited by D. N. Smiru, Twelfth Night. Editel by A, D 
M.4. Is. 6d. | INNES, M.A. Is. 6d. 


First Latin Course 


A LATIN BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Based on Conversation 
throughout. By E. H. Soort, B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A, Is, 6c. 














SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The School World (Jan. 1903) says:—“ The most noteworthy books 
of 1902 (classics). There is one which may be said to mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of Latin, and this must have the place of honour. A First Latin 
Course, by Scott and Jones (Blackie). This is quite the best book published 
hitherto for beginners, and we venture to prophesy that this, or others 
written on the same prin*iple, will supersede all existing manuals.” 

The Journal of Education (Oct. 1902) says:—* We greatly prefer this 
Latin book for beginners to the comic Latin Primer, which was the last book 
of the kind we noticed. This bears on the face of it the marks of direct 
experience. The plan of the book is thoroughly sound, and it has been 
well carried out.” 
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Scorr’s Lorp or THE Istes. Edited by F. H. Flather. (Pitt 
Press. 2s.) . 

Mr. Ftaruer’s work is well and conscientiously done, but the 
notes are rather difficult for boys of the “Scott” age; and the 
introduction is too much inclined to quotation. ‘The opiniohs of 
Jeffery, although not without interest to the student of literary 
criticism, hardly concern nowadays the reader of poetry. A more 
important objection to the book is that ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles ” 
could searcely be preferred either to “ Marmion ” or to “ The Lady 
of the Lake,” and that no boy would have time to study a third 
poem by Scott in so minute and detailed a fashion. 


Setections From THE Morte p’Artucr. Edited by C. L. Thomson. 
(Marshall. 2s.) 
'TaLes From Toe Greek. Arranged for Children by C. L. Thomson. 
(Marshall. 1s. 6d.) 
Miss Tromsoy’s school-books always seem to us amongst the most 
attractive of those which we receive. The two before us have 
decorative covers and delightful illustrations by the Misses 
Stratton. A child could have no more fascinating introduction 
into the happy fields of Greek and medieval romance. Beyond 
the selection in the one case and its retelling in the other, there 
is hardly any editing ; but as we have pointed out above, that 
is the goal to which we are now tending. 


‘Tue Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by Ernest Gardner. 
Pitt Press. 2s.) 

or more than one generation Charles Kingsley’s book has been 
the introduction to romance, and doubtless will be for many more. 
Prof. Gardner, than whom could be no better authority, has 
equipped “ Perseus,” “Theseus,” and “The Argonauts” with 
notes which can do no harm, and with maps and a series of 
reproductions from Greek vases which are a very real gain. 


Tue Farry Queene. Book I. By Edmund Spenser. Edited by 
William Keith Leask. (Blackie. 2s.) 
Tue editor, because “ young gentlemen generally has been over- 
dosed with taters,” in his notes has cut down the philological 
element to the utmost, though he has preserved the Spenserian 
spelling for the sake of its piquancy. His notes comprise a good 
deal of such comparative criticism as makes them proper for the 
use of schools in which the Latin classics hold their own as the 


standard of letters. 
4 


Essay on Criricisw, By Alexander Pope. Edited by B. M 
Wantilove. (Dent.) 

Aw excellent contribution to Dent’s “Temple Series of English 

Texts.” The introduction is sound and lucid; the text is clear 

and faithful ; the notes are scholarly and sufficient. 


Tue Lorp or tue Istes. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited with 
Biographical Introduction, Notes, and Glossaay by W. Keith 
Leask. With numerous illustrations. (Dent.) 

Tr is good to see Scott frankly recognised as a classic. “ There is 
no rank or condition,” said Ruskin, “ of which he has not shown 
the loveliest aspect.”” And his present editor lays a wise finger on 
the secret of the momentary neglect which has befallen his work 
when he writes: “ His very simplicity, like that of Homer, has 
perplexed the smaller critics.” This poem is well printed, with 
sufficient serviceable notes. 


Tue Fortunes or Nicer. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introduction 
and Notes by Ernest 8. Davies. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d.) 


Tne Forroxes or Nicer. (“Sir Walter Scott” Continuous 
Readers.) By Ernest 8. Davies. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 4d.) 


Tne editor of these two books is making progress with his 
laudable work of introducing Scott to the modern British boy. 
Eight of the novels have been reproduced under his editorship, 
and the present is the tenth of the “Continuous Readers.” In 
both cases the work of Sir Walter is introduced with a broad 
and wise discretion, and annotated with tact and simplicity that 
does not exclude occasional snatches of curious research. 


Tne Date Reavers. Book]. Written by Nellie Dale. (Philip. 
Is.) 

Fverrner Notes on rue Teacuive or Exouisn Reapixc. By Nellie 
Dale. (Philip. 3s.) 


Bora volumes belong to a series in which Miss Dale endeavours 
to put the teaching of reading - a scientific basis, and to 
opment in childhood at once 


correlate it with the natural deve 
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of the perceptions and of the instinct to find means of expression 
in rudimentary artistic and dramatic forms. It would be 
impossible to speak too highly of the freshness and ingenuity 
with which the methods suggested are worked out, and illustra- 
tions provided for them. The whole scheme is a little difficult 
to follow in this fragmentary shape; but it is clearly capable of 
affording stimulus and suggestion to the kindergarten 
teacher, who has succeeded in thoroughly grappling with it. The 
“reader” has the advantage of innumerable and most charming 
little drawings by Mr. Walter Crane. 


Exauisa History Intustrates rrom Oriarnat Socrces, 1660-1715. 
By J. Neville Figgis. (Black. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue selections from contemporary narratives here gathered together 
are intended to form a history-book for the upper and middle 
forms of schools. The idea is a good one, and it is well worked 
out, the material available during the period chosen being of course 
abundant. It is suggested that the book might “supply the place 
of text-books, in the hands of a class.” We should have thought 
that it was admirably designed to supplement a text-book. Some 
thread of continuous narrative is essential to form a background 
for the series of exceedingly interesting scraps provided. And 
even then there will be a good many allusions which will require 
a wide and detailed knowledge in the teacher to supplement 
Mr. Figgis’s rather sparse notes. 


CotoxtaL Caprex. Selected and Annotated ly Albert Bushnell 
Hart. (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts book belongs to a series of “ Source-Readers in American 
History,” and is much on the lines of that by Mr. Figgis. But it 
was rather idle to import it into this country, as, however useful 
in America, it would serve no purpose in the education of English 
children. 


Tue Comptere History Reapers. Book V. (Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


Two hundred pages cover the whole of English history from the 
** Celts or Britons,” to the coronation of Edward VII. Naturally 
the result is terribly arid and chippy. There are a number of 
illustrations, but they are not very attractive, and the coloured 
ones are particularly hot and ugly. 


James [. to James IV. History in Biography (Vol. IV.). By 
H. J. Powell. (Black. 2s.) 


Tuts book, according to the scheme of the series to which it 
belongs, presents the history of its period in the form of biography. 
The inevitable element of partisanship is neutralised by a frank 
recitation of authorities; by reference to which, for instance, 
the youthful reader may evade the peril of conversion to the 
standpoint of High Church Anglicanism, while he is stimulated to 
a serious study of the history of his country. “Illustrative maps, 
pictures, and genealogical tables are also given, and a full 
index, which, it is hoped, may be found useful in training young 
students to compare and rearrange facts for themselves, and to 
work out subjects from the incidental references scattered throagh 
the different biographies.” 


Tue Maxine or Eyciaxp. The Temple History Readers. Second 
Book. By R. T. Yates. (Dent. 1s. 3d.) 


Tus is a Reader for Standard IV. The story starts from a 
Druidical Altar near Bradford and concludes with the Great 
Charter in a passage (adapted) from Macaulay. Edward “ did, 
however, build a great church close to his own palace at 
Westminster, on the site of an older church, and which was known 
as the Church of the Abbey of Westminster, but now generally 
called Westminster Abbey, though . . ” Such is the 
style of it. 


Latin and Greek. 


Poems or Ovin, Setectioxs. By Prof. Wesley Bain. (Macmillan. 
6s.) 

A NEW feature of this volume are word-lists grouped according to 
their roots; for instance, under the root H A B, besides the 
ordinary words which will occur to all, we find “ debeo ” 
(de + habeo) praebeo, habena. As far as we know this is 
the first time that Aryan roots have been used as an aid to 
memorise kindred words. Another feature is the selections, with 
notes at the foot of the pages, for sight reading. The volume 
represents a lot of work, and few students will desire a more 
intimate familiarity with Ovid’s work than is here supplied. 
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Tue Opes or Horace. By Stephen Gwynn. (Blackie. 5s.) 
Tue most interesting part of this edition of Horace’s Odes is the 


- introduction. ‘“ Horace,” says the editor, “is pre-eminently the 


poet of those who do not care for poetry.” We would gladly 
have spared Mr. Gwynn the trouble of writing notes which are 
in no way distinguished, for essays on Forace as a literary artist. 
Why Horace ever got into the class-room at all is a question 
much better worth Mr. Gwynn’s consideration than sparking 
his notes with excellent paraphrases. Horace is the very last 
poet to put into the hands of a schoolboy, not that the schoolboy 
has an instinct for poetry, but because the experiences upon which 
Horace draws are alien both to the imagined and realised 
experiences of youth. His patriotic odes at the beginning of 
the third book do not ring true. The real Horace comes out 
in his odes to his mistresses and in the pathetic insincerity of 
the Seventh Ode, book IV. “You may turn over Horace,” traly 
says the editor, “from cover to cover without a a thought 
which might not have occurred to anyone ; there are platitudes on 
almost every page.” 

We hope Mr. Gwynn will not follow this volume with volumes 
on the Epistles and Satires—Messrs. Wilkins and Gow may be left 
securely to that task—but we do hope that he will continue to 
interest us along the lines of the present felicitous introduction. 


Latix Exeaiacs. By C. H. St. L. Russell. (Macmillan.) 


Tse whole of the material for practice in writing elegiacs is here-— 
all that the pupil has to do is to so re-arrange the order of words 
that the metrical rules are kept. In this way he learns very 
rapidly quantity and scansion, a necessary preliminary to the 
writing of nonsense verses or bad paraphrases of good poems. 


Cxsar’s Gattic War. BookI. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins. 
Books II. and III. Edited by A. C. Paterson. (Dent.) 


Iw the absence of a preface we do not know what the ideas are 
of the editors in publishing these books. In most respects they 
resemble many other editions of Cesar’s Commentary. Both 
volumes are well done; notes, illustrations, introduction, and 
vocabulary overcome for the pupil every difficulty saving the 
difficulty of his own initial effort. 


Srepres is Tueoenis. By E. Harrison. (Cambridge Press.) 


THE object of these studies is to demonstrate that Theognis 
“wrote all or nearly all the poems which are extant under his 
name.” It is a learned work almost wholly taken up with 
textual criticism, and we are confident that students of Theognis 
as well as classical scholars generally will welcome this addition 
to the literature of the poet. The text of about 1,400 lines with 
variants is prefixed to the essays for reference. 


Cicero Pro Lece Mayimia aNnp Pro Arcma. By K. P. Wilson. 
(Blackwood. 1s. 6d.) 
Livy. Book 28. By Middleton and Souter. (Blackwood. 1s. 6d.) 


WE have referred so frequently in high praise of this series that it 
must suffice to say here that these books maintain the standard of 
the earlier volumes. 


Tue Iurap. Vol. ii. Books 13--24. By W. Leaf. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


Tue first edition of this volume was issued in 1888. This edition 
does not differ in any important particulars from that. The 
attention of scholars need not be called to this work, but the young 
student who finds Homer only moderately difficult would do well 
to keep this volume by him for reference. The appendices are 
particularly interesting. 


Tue Rervsiic or Prato. By James Adam. Vols. I. and II. 
(Cambridge Press. 15s. and 18s. net.) 


WE cannot pretend to do more than call attention to this very able 
and learned work. Mr. Adam has prepared these volumes 
for scholars, and has, we regret, carefully avoided discussing 
those questions which are interesting to the intelligent reader 
of Greek literature who is not, however, necessarily interested 
in textual criticism and detailed exegesis. At the same 
time the fixing of the text and the examination of disputed 
meanings must necessarily precede fruitful discussion. How well 
Mr. Adam could write these essays on Platonism a very cursory 
glance through the notes and appendices abundantly proves. 
Such studies the editor is so far from undervaluing that he 
expressly states that he has held himself back from these 
discussions in order that he might the better do his work as 
commentator. The appendices deal mainly with readings, but 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s PUBLICATIONS, 


STUDENT’S EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S “LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE.”’ 
With a Photogravure Portrait, and 4 full-page Illustrations. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





* SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK. Being an Abridgment, chiefly for 


the Use of Stu ients of “ A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE.” By SIDNEY 
LEE, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” . 
*,* Also the FOURTH ORDINARY EDITION of “*A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE,” with two Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures, crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d.; and the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol., medium 8vo, 
pro'uéely illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 15s. 

Literature.—* Mr. Lee’s work, both for its literary qualities and its scholarship, 

Goes credit to English letters, and it will probably be regarded for years to come 
as the most useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing 
biographies of the poet.” 

THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. Eiditel by 
Professors CHARLES FOsTER KENT and FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS. 
N&W VOLUME. Ready immediately. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORY OF THE BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

/ GEORGE 8. GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Profersor cf Ancient 

istory and Comparetive Religion in the University of 
Chicago. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Vo.LUuME I.—HIsSTORY OF THR HEBREW PEOPLE: from the Settlement in 
Canaan to the Division of the Kingdom. By Professor CHARLES FOSTER 
KENT. With Maps ani Plans, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOLUME If.—HISTORY OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE: from the Division of the 
Kingdom to the Fall of Jerusalem in 566 B.c. By Professor OHARLES FOSTER 
KENT. With Mapsand aChart. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOLUME IlI.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE: The Babylonian, Persian, 
and Greek Periods. By Professor CHARLES FOSTER KENT. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VOLUME 1V.—HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PROPLE: The Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. By Professor J. 8. R1GGs,D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

VOLUME V.—THE LIFE CF JESUS OF NAZARETH. By Professor RUSH REEs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

VOLUME VI.—OBRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Professor GEORGE 
T. PURVES, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Other Volumes to follow, 
SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor 
at a Translated under the Author’s Superintendence by F. E. 
BUNNELT. ith a Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL, Evq. Fifth Edition. 


8vo, 14s. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE: Its Peoples, History, and Products. 
By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.8.L, O.LE., LL.D, Third and Standard Edition, 
with Map. Demy 8vo, 28s. 

Mess: s, Smith, Elder & Co, will be happy to forward a copy of their Catalogue, post 
Sree, on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. GREVEL & Co.'s PUBLICATIONS. 


Lassar-Cohn (Prof. Dr.). An Introduction to Modern Scientific Chem- 
istry. Popular Lectures for University Extension Students and General 
Readers. Translated from the Second German Edition by M. M. PATTISON 
MUIR, M.A., Cambridge. With 58 Illustrations by the Author. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lassar-Cohn (Prof. Dr.). Chemistry in Daily Life. Twelve Popular Lec- 
tures. Translated into English by M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A. With 58 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and augmented, Orown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 

Lupke (Prof. Dr. Robert). The Elements of Electro-Chemistry treated 
Experimentally. Translated from the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
by M. M. PAITISON MuIR, M.A. With 54 Figures in the Text. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Monographs on Artists. Edited by Prof. H. KNACKFUSs. 

I—RAPHAEL. With 128 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
II.—HOLBEIN. With 151 Ilastrations. 4s. net. 
IIL—REMBRANDT. With 159 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
IV.—VAN DYK. With 55 Illustrations. 4s. net. 
V.—DURER. With 134 Illustrations. 4s, net, 
VI.—BOTTICELLI. With 90 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

Muret-Sanders’ Encyclopedic Dictionary of the English and German 
Languages (English-German and German-English). Unabridged 
Edition. 4 vols. 4to. Half-calf, £4 4s. 

Muret-Sanders’ English-German and German-English School Dic- 
tionary. Abridgment of the Eacyclopedic Dictionary, 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Half-calf, 16s. 

Muret-Sanders’ English-German and German-English Pocket Dic- 
tionary. 1 vol. lémo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London : 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LONDON. 
COUNTRY. 
SEASIDE. 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS, continent. 


Public Schools. Private Schools. Preparatory Schools. 
ARMY, NAVY, OR UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
Schools specially preparing for ENGINEERING, LEGAL, MEDICAL, and other 
Profeesions. 

SCHOOLS FOR BACKWARD OR DIFFICULT BOYS. 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class. 
Parents and Guardians sending detailed statement of requirements (including 

Age of Pupil, limit of Fees, District preferred) will receive a selection of Prospec- 
tures of Schools exactly supplying their wants free of charge. 


J. & J. PATON, 143, Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 


PATON’S List of Schools and Tutors, 600 pp., post free, 13.4d. Office open—9 to 6- 







































































































































tliey also contain valuable, if brief, articles on Plato’s theory of 
ideas, astronomy and education. These volumes represent years 
of patient labour, and yet the editor sends them into the world 
vlowing with an ardour which we associate rather with a 
neophyte than a ripe scholar. 


A First Greek Reaver. By R. A. A. Beresfordand R. N. Douglas. 
(Blackie. 2s.) 

Tne text is made up of simple sentences and short consecutive 
pieces composed by the authors, the subject matter of which turns 
on the myths and history of Greece. It is admirably illustrated and 
carefully graduated. The beginner can use it as soon as he knows 
the simple tenses of a regular verb and the declension of nouns 
and adjectives. The vocabulary gives the principal tenses of all 
irregular verbs. 

Greek Lirerature. (Hirschfield 
6s. net.) 


ANCIENT Ry H. N. Fowler. 

Bros. ; 
“Tne book,” says the author, “contains little or nothing which 
should not be familiar to every educated man and woman.” This 
sentence sets forth a curious heresy of writers ; the idea of makers 
of text-books seems to be that what is in their books should be 
known by all, whereas our conception of an educated person is 
one who has used his time and brains to lay hold of principles and 
to interpret life through his experiences. Let us look at two ways 
of writing a literary history: one way is, to give the reader a 
concrete example of a writer’s work, to give him a chance for a 
brief moment of watching an antique mind at work; and, to 
indicate the intellectual, artistic, social, economic environment of 
this mind. With such history the student gets a glimpse of the 
coming age, sees the moving drama; his imagination and in- 
telligence are stimulated to anticipate the future. Another way 
is to take a writer like Aristotle, say where and when he was born, 
what he produced, and what school of philosophy he created. 
The latter is Mr. Fowler’s method, a method which is only useful 
m so far as it supplements the reader’s knowlédge of Aristotle 
gained through his works. Therefore we consider that had Mr. 
Fowler definitely formulated to himself what is meant by being 
educated, he would not have confused an educative process with 
the mere acquisition of facts. He would know, for instance, that 
the only justification in this century for a text-book is that every 
person using it intelligently would be in process of being 
edudated. ' This'muclr has been calidd forth int, ériticjsngbeciise 
this book purports to be abreast of the best thinking of the time, 
and is produced under the wgis of Harvard, Yalé, and'Ptriicetown 
Universities. No writer of a twentieth century text - book can 
afford to ignore the psychological data which the scientific 
departments of these and other American Universities are steadily 
accumulating. 

On the old lines, then, the book is well written; it is full of 
illustrations, and contains a useful bibliography. 
By W. Bradshaw. 7s. 6d.) 
“Seneca’s Tracepies ”’ reach the nadir of dulness, and we cannot 
respect Dr. Bradshaw sufficiently for carrying through this self- 
imposed task to the end. It is true that Dr. Bradshaw is angry 
with the critics who deny the title of poet and tragedian .to 
Senaca, and is finely careless of the “ aspersions that have been 
levelled at the character of Seneca,” but this only proves Dr. 
Bradshaw's superiority to the critics, and in no way detracts frora 
the monumental grandeur of his work. Had it not been for 
Dr. Bradshaw we might never have had an English translation of 
these forgotten tragedies ; for, as the translator very wisely notes, 
those who cannot read the foreign language in which’ thé translation 
is made would naturally be “ quite at sea in comprehending them ” 
(the tragedies). Our gratitude to Dr. Bradshaw can only be faintly 
indicated here by giving a quotation—all too short—from the 
Oldipus :— 

Tiresiis. “ Which of the two wa’ the more lively, after the smaller 
wound, or did the blood flow more freely after the deeper gashes ?”’ 

Manto. “A perfect river flowed’ from the opéenin® where the 
chest was laid hare—tlie heavy blows only resulted in a small 
escapement, but a great quantity of blood seemed to make a 
retroflex course, and showed itself about the eyes and mouth.” 


Seneca’s TRAGEDIES. (Sonnenschein. 


After this we can believe quite readily, without reference to the 
Latin, that Dr. Bradshaw has rendered Seneca into English prose 
“as equivalently as the idioms of both languages permit.” 


Sr. Mark ty Greek. By Sir A. F. Hort. 
For boys who are ready for an easy reader this Gospel is well 
adapted for the purpose, The editor has done his work as if 
interested in it, and there must be few difficulties left when those 
in the notes are known. 


(( ‘ambridge Press. 
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Xevopuon Cyropaepeta. Book i. By E.8.Shuckburgh. (Cambridge 
Press.) uxktwere 

Tue notes and introduction are founded on those of H. A. Holden. 

This edition contains a complete vocabulary. 


Xenopuoy’s Axapasis I, Edited by C: E. Brownrigg. (Blackie.) 
Tuts is a reprint,of the 1894 edition; it is illustrated, and much 
improved in many respects. 


French and German. 


SiepMaNn’s Primary Frenca Course, First Term. (Macmillan, 1s. Cd.) 
(2s, 6d.) 

WE have advocated in these columns for several years the use in 
teaching French of the phonetic script, preferably that of the 
Association Phonétique Internationale, because it is an invaluable 
aid to correct pronunciation. Also, since it is better that a child 
should learn one thing at a time, the words in his first reader in 
any language should be spelt phonetically and the ordinary spelling 
should be carefully kept out of sight. If English people were to 
read through a newspaper in phonetic symbols, they would learn 
with surprise how many words they habitually mispronounce. 
Again, when a reader is illustrated the pictures should be pictures 
and not symbols, nor should they do violence to a child’s experience 
by crowding together a quite impossible series of forms merely 
for their symbolic value. And finally, the language learnt must be 
learnt in the language itself. This does not mean, of course, that 
English should never be spoken, it only means that each pupil 
should haye as much conversational practice as possible each 
lesson. _The above primer satisfies all these conditions, and we 
hope that those teachers who still stand aloof from the reform 
method will give it a trial. After the first term Mr. Siepmann 
resumes the ordinary script, but we think that for quite a year this 
change might with advantage be deferred. : 


Srepmann’s Prowary Frencnu Course, First Year. 


Racrxe’s ATHALIE. (Macmillan.) 


At that careful and sympathetic editing can do Prof. de Sumi- 
chrast has done for this play. The high place which Voltaire 
gave to Racine in referring to this play as “le dernier effort de 
lesprit humain ”’—-an estimate which he afterwards withdrew—is 
no longer held by critics. When the editor says that Athalie is 
not inferior to the greatest work of Auschylus or Sophocles, he is 
using the language of predilection, not of criticism. The plays of 
Sophocles give us the age of Pericles at its highest ; we can, through 
them, think ourselves back into Athenian life and ideals, but 
Racine’s art does not enable us to re-create his age. The slow 
movement of the action, the long explanatory speeches, the com- 
plete absence of everything which we think of as characteristic of 
the Gaulois spirit are sufficient to forbid our leaving a place for 
Athalie among the world’s few great masterpieces ; but it is a 
great play—perhaps the greatest derivative play ever written. 
The author's high opinion of Racine nowhere interferes with its 
usefulness as a: class-book, and we heartily commend this volume 
to all teachers in search of a well-edited play of Racine. 


Le BovraGeois edited by M. A. 
(Blackie. 8d.) 


Year by year we wait, apparently in vain, for the editor of French 
classics who will give us the notes, in French, at the foot of the 
page, and where a vocabulary is added to trust us with French- 
French rather than French-English. It is often said that boys 
do not use the notes in a book; it is quite true, they abuse 
them by reading the English. If a French metaphor is turned 
into a corresponding English one, he does not stop to ask the 
literal meaning of the French or how it would be expressed un- 
metaphorically. For instance, why should not the equivalent of 
“tient bien au cceur”’ be given in French rather than in English ? 
If French were used throughout, the objection to notes at the foot 
of the page would disappear, and the pupil would, from beginning 
to end of his lesson, hear and read nothing but French. Let such 
editions of classical and modern texts be published, and we are 
confident that they will soon banish from the schools the hybrid 
stock. 


sy Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GENTILHOMME. Gerothwohl. 


Contes Et Priécerres. Edited by F. B, Kirkman. 

Edited by F. B. Kirkman. (Black. 6d. each.) 
Tur interest of these books is in the promise they contain of com- 
panion volumes which will supply the teacher with questions for 
viva voce work in the text, with exercises in grammar and com- 
position. The illustrations are to be used too according to the 


Rires Et Lares. 














Reform method. Here a caution seems necessary: the pictures 


must be primarily interesting as pictures. To draw a head cra . 


human body and map it out with parallel lines with numbers at 
the end of them is to learn a language at the expense of aesthetics, 
a tendency which must be resisted, especially in these days when 
science and mathematics are encroaching on the domaiiv of litera- 
ture and drawing. It is only fair to add that some of the drawings 
are quite tolerable. 


MeprmvaL Frencu LIreratore. (Dent. 1s.) 


No one was more competent to write on medieval literature than 
M. Gaston Paris. All workers in that field know well their great 
indebtedness to him, and few are the books dealing with linguistic 
research which do not bear witness in some form or other to his 
labours. But justas it by no means follows that a Wrangler will be 
able to write an elementary text-book on geometry, or to treat, indeed, 
any branch of his subject freshly, so something more than scholar- 
ship, accuracy and gifts necessary for writing books for students is 
needed for compressing into a primer an enormous quantity of 
material, and of arranging the matter in such a way that the reader 
ignorant of the original literature may find the reading not only 
interesting, but also helpful to him as a guide through the maze of 
mediseval literature. M. Gaston Paris has done fora part of French 
literature what Stopford Brooke’s little book did for English. This 
admirable primer supplements two other books, recently noticed 
in these columns: Prof. Weekley’s “ Primer of French Literature,” 
and Messrs. Strong and Barnett’s “ Historical French Reader.” 
All three volumes prove conclusively that a primer need not be a 


By Gaston Paris. 


“cram” book, and that an elementary knowledge of a subject need 


not be superficial. 

We have left space for a short quotation, which may give some 
idea of the interest of the book, if not of its structure and 
completeness :— 

It is in reading them [the prose passages of “ Aucassin and 
Nicolette | that we understand why the French cf the middle 
ages seemed so “délitable ” to foreigners ; impossible to imagine 
a Janguage at once more precise and more expressive, more simple 
and more supple. It is handled by an artist who knows the 
value of words and the rhythm of phrases, and who joins the 
candour of a child’s soul to a certain malicious irony, and who, 
besides, has a very lively sense of the picturesque and plastic . . . 
This work, both delicate and simple, naive and affected, recalls 
the most daintily wrought medizval ivories bequeathed to us by 
an art comparable with the author's; with the song of Roland 
of quite a different kind, it is without doubt what posterity will 
preserve as most representative of French poetry in the middle 
ages. 


BertHe Aux Granps Preps. By Mrs. J. G. Fraser. (Black. 6d.) 


Tu only justification for re-telling Adenet’s dull story is probably 
that Mrs. Fraser chose to do it. We are certain that from the 
coinage of her own brain Mrs. Fraser could find something which 
would better repay the young reader’s time than this forceless and 
wearisome fairy tale. There are a few notes, a vocabulary, 
illustrations and an amusing preface—in charming contrast with 
the legend. 


Covompa. By P. Mérimée. Edited by E. T. Schoedelin. 


(Blackie. 1s. 6d.) 


Tats famous story of a vendetta may have a new lease of life 
granted it by Mr. Gosse’s inclusion of it in his translations of 
nineteenth century French masterpieces. For the last fifteen or 
twenty years it has been familiar in the class-room; and the 
reason of its being such a favourite with boys is not the impeccable 
style in which it is written, but Mérimée’s marvellous gift for telling 
a story without once letting the reader’s attention flag. Besides 
a full vocabulary, there are sixty pages of notes. 


Cnicort Cuez Henri pe Navarre. Edited by A. Florian. (Black. 
Tats excellent selection from Dumas’ “Quarante Cinq” is a 


delightful reading-book for boys. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA Seicuiére. Edited by A. R. Ropes. (Cambridge 
Press.) 

Tuts edition contains an introduction followed by text, and nearly 

60 pp. of notes. 


Setections From L’rsecte, Michelet; Contes Fanrastiqurs, Erck- 
mann-Chatrian ; Poems ror Recitation; AN EpisopE DE GUERRE, 
Stendhal; La Mute pu Pops, Daudet; Serecrions, Buffon ; 
Serecr Batiaps, Schiller; Tue NrepeLuneesxuiep, Part I.; Dre 
Harzreise, Heine. (Blackie’s Little Classics. 4d. each.) 


A uskrut little series of texts, which we have commended in former 
issues. 
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German Ipioms axp Proverss. By A. Oswald. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Oswatp has collected in this book of: 116 pp. some yery . 
important idioms. He does not suggest how they are. to be 
learnt. 


Practica German Composition, By A. Oswald. (Blackie.) 


Tnis book has three parts: hints to the translator; pieces to be 
done into German; special vocabulary for each piece. 


Science. 


Natural Science. 


A Narterauist iy Ispran Seas.. By A. Aleock. (John Murray. 
18s. net.) 


Text-Book or PaLxonTOLOGY. 
Zittel. Translated and edited 
(Maemillan. 10s. net.) 


A Uyiversity Text-Book or Borayy. 
(New York: ‘Phe Macmillan Company. 


Mixeratocy. By Henry A. Miers. (Macmillan. 


Dr. Axcock’s handsome volume, written as it is in simple, ~ 
interesting language, irresistibly reminds the reader of certain 
books which have become biological classics—books like Darwin’s 
“Voyage of the Beagle,” and -Wallace’s “ Malay Archipelago,” to 
name two examples. It is the story of four years with the Royal 
Indian Marine ship “ Investigator,’ which Dr. Alcock joined in 
1888 in the capacity of surgeon-naturalist. The “ Investigator” 
was only a wooden. paddle-steamer of 581 tons displacement, but * 
the life aboard her, to judge from the narrative before us, and the 
numerous important memoirs which have come under our notice 
from time to time, must have been both exhilarating and scienti- 
fically profitable. The task with which the crew of the little 
steamer was entrusted was to assist, by careful surveying, in 
safeguarding navigation along the local lines of commerce, and as 
opportunity should offer, to gain some knowledge of the hydro- 
graphy of the local sea-basins, of their depth and temperature, of . 
the deposits forming in their abysses, and of the life that inhabits 
them. Of this oceanic life Dr. Aleock has much to say that will 
prove absorbing even to the general reader, and his narrative reads 
in places like a fairy tale. In one part we are told of a blanket-cra) ' 
—the result of an extraordinary partnership: “a hermit-crab and 
a sea-anemone live together; the hermit-crab, being by nature a 
very ill-clad and vulnerable animal, acquires by the partnership a 
thick and easily adjustable greatcoat, while the sea-anemone, 
being by nature a hopeless lump of an animal, dependent on 
chance currents for its food and oxygen, acquires an engine and 
an intelligent engine driver all in one, which are always carrying 
it in the way of the necessaries of life.” In another place the © 
strange doings of a litile beast, half amphibian and half fish, are 
described. This tiny goby fish, though it breathes by gills, has a 
passion for the land, and may always be seen ashore during the 
daytime, basking in the sun or hunting for food, raising itself on 
its breast fin as a man whose legs are paralysed might use his 
arms. When pursued, it takes great springs, and if it cannot 
escape into the sea will dive down a crab’s burrow, or dash into a 
bunch of mangrove roots.. But these two instances are merely ' 
typical of a multitude of wonderful cases of adaptation to 
surrounding circumstances ; if space permitted, details of the way 
in which crabs have grown to look like the coral among which 
they live, might be given, or the history of a deep sea shrimp in 
which the eyes are completely aborted, and the eyestalks reduced 
to scales so that the animal is completely blind. 

The volume is, indeed, full of interesting information about 
the inhabitants of Indian seas, and it reveals Dr. Alcock as an 
ardent and sympathetic observer of nature. The descriptions 
are accompanied by 98 beautifully reproduced illustrations— 
some of which, by the way, are from drawings by Babu Shib 
Chunder Mondul and his predecessor, Babu Abhoya Charn 
Chowdry, artists to the Marine Survey. The book can be con- 
fidently recommended as an inspiring addition to a school 
library, or as a gift book to any person interested in natural 
history. 

The second volume of Prof. Zittel’s ‘‘ Text-Book of Paleontology,” 
is wholly taken up with detailed descriptions of fossil fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles, and birds, and corresponds to the third 
volume of the author’s “ Handbuch.” In preparing this English 
edition, Dr. Eastman has had the assistance of Dr. A. 8. Woodward in 


Volume If. By Karl A. Von 
by Charles R. Eastman, * 


By Douglas H. Campbell, 
17s, net.) i 


25s. net.) 











































































































































dealing with the fishes, of Dr. E, C, Case in the section describing 
the ampbibians, of Profs. Osborn and Willeston, and of Dr. Hay 
and Mr. Hatcher in writing the chapters on reptiles, while Mr. 
Lucas has assisted in the description of the birds. The result of 
this strong combination has been to produce a book better adapted 
for the use of students than the original, and in closer touch with 
recent work ; Dr. Traquair’s discoveries of fossil fishes, for instance, 
are fully described. Somewhat technical as the book is, a glance 
through it is enough to remind the student that there has been a 
gradual evolution in the animal forms which have from age to age 
appeared on the earth. But while many animal types have com- 
pletely disappeared to give place to others more suited to the 
existing environment, here and there the record of the rocks 
reveals traces of animal forms which have persisted from one 
geological age to another, and are to be found living in some parts 
of the earth to-day. For instance, the mud-fishes of certain 
South African and South American rivers, Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren as they are respectively known to zoologists, and the 
Burnett salmon of Queensland, differ. very little from dipnoid 
fishes found in abundance, as fossils, in Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
rock formations in each one of the great continents. Then, there 
is the lizard-like reptile of New Zealand, Hatteria, which is the 
sdle survivor of an ancient: and primitive order of reptiles which 
reached the zenith of their glory in the geological age called 
Triassic. Other examples could be given from the present volume, 
while, if the preceding parts of the text-book could be drawn 
upon, quite an imposing array of these persistent types could be 
marshalled. 

This new volume of the English edition of Prof. Zittel’s Text- 
Book is one of those standard works of science which the student 
who would make real progress must consult. There is no other 
hdok which so well represents the present state of knowledge 
of the branches of paleontology. 

In passing to the consideration of Prof. Campbell's treatise on 
botany, the animal kingdom is replaced by the world of plants. 
But the phenomena of life are still the subject of study, and as 
Prof. Campbell shows in his introductory chapter, the essential 
structure of plants and animals is extraordinarily similar,—so 
similar, indeed, that among the simpler forms it is often difficult 
to decide the kingdom to which they belong. Reviewing, as the 
author does, the whole of the vegetable world, there is to be found 
in his book a description of the remarkable diversity which 
characterises plant life. In one place the bacteria are described ; 
they comprise the simplest of all known organisms, as well as the 
smallest ; but nevertheless the existence of all the higher forms of 
life ‘more or less directly depend upon them. Then, after 
aequainting himself with organisms such as these, so small some 
of them that it is difficult to make out their structure under the 
highest practicable magnifying power, the student may find in 
another part of the volume a description of the oak, while the 
frontispiece shows one cf the big trees of California, the largest 
living specimens of which are probably over two thousand 
years old. 

Though almost everything that Prof. Campbell has to say is the 
direct outcome of experiment and observation, his book is in no 
sense a laboratory manual; it is rather a work of reference, and 
intended as it was primarily for American students, the greater 
number of illustrative examples are taken from American plants. 
‘This will in some measure detract from its usefulness as a text- 
book in English classes, though it should serve a very useful 
purpose as a supplementary volume to those which deal exclu- 
sively with British flora. The illustrations are abundant azd 
good, and the treatise may be consulted with confidence. 

Prof. Miers writes on a branch of inanimate nature ; but though 
minerals are non-living things, some of their characteristics suggest 
the phenomena of life ; for crystals grow, not only in size, but 
sometimes in such a way as to repair any damage which they may 
have experienced. But apart from these facts, minerals have little 
in common with living things. Prof. Miers, who is one of our 
highest authorities in mineralogy, only treats of the characters 
and properties of minerals. He has left on one side the coa- 
sideration of their modes of occurrence, their geological distribution, 
their origin, and their artificial reproduction, so as to give more 
space for the task he had in hand. The consequence is that we 
are here provided with a work on the characters and properties of 
minerals. which will take its place side by side with Dana’s 
**'Text-Book of Mineralogy ” and similar standard treatises. The 
letter-press is illustrated by 666 figures and two plates, which are 
excellent examples of three-colour collotype printing. 

Students of mining and crystallography have looked. forward to 
the publication of this book, and now that it is availabl> they will 
have at hand a trustworthy book of reference that will clear up 
every difficulty as it arises, and provide material for the idextifi- 
cation of doubtful minera's. 
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Physies. 


Waves: axp Rrepres iy -Warer, Aik, axa AetTuER. 
Fleming. (S.P.C.K. 5s.) 

Tats book represents a course of Christmas lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Starting with waves in water, Dr: 
Fleming first explains the way in which these waves result from 
movements of the separate water particles, movements which are 
repeated again and again while the several particles along any 
line perform the same motion one after the other, that is laggin 

behind each other, and not simultaneously. A more detaile 

examination of surface waves follows, and a distinction is drawn 
between waves and ripples. Then follows an examination of the 
interference, reflection, and refraction of waves in water. The 
waves and ripples made by ships, the waves in air which con- 
stitute sound, a comparison of sound and music, electric oscillations 
and electric waves, anda study of the waves and ripples of the 
zether form the subjects of successive lectures. No one can read 
these clear expositions without appreciating what an important: part 
waves take in producing natural phenomena. Without air waves 
there would be the most absolute silence ; without the wave motion 
in the ether a profound darkness would reign perpetually, and the 
wonders of wireless telegraphy be unknown. Though it is difficult 
for a person witi no scientific training to understand fully the 
question of wave motion, Dr. Fleming’s simple language and 


By J. A, 


‘lucid explanations will go a long way towards clearing up the 


difficulties surrounding the subject, even though sometimes it is 
difficult to imagine some of the results Ces:ribed without’seeing 
the experiments which accompanied the lecturcs. The book 
deserves to be widely popular, 


Logic. 
Ay Isrropucrory Text-Book or Losic. By Sidney H. Mellone. 
(Blackwood. 5s.) 

Dr. MELLone deals with what is often regarded as an uninteresting 
subject in a pleasing aad instructive manner, and he will probably 
secure many readers. His treatment of logic is characterised by 
the abundance of the examples he has drawn from various 
branches of science, and this should go a long way to interest 
students of science in his book, a result which is to be hoped fer 
since they are perhaps a little too apt to think their logical faculty 
is sufficiently developed by the series of mental exercises their 
own work necessitates. Dr. Mellone does not pretend to have 
exhausted the essentials of logic in his book; he intends it rather 
as an introduction to’ the numerous, more complete treatises, 
which are already available. 


Geography, 

A Geosrarny oF Eaypt axp THE ANGLO- Ecyrtian Scupay. By 

H. W. Mardon. (Blackie. 2s.) 
Tue Brimsu Evpme. By L. W. 

Is. 4d.) 
Tuese books both reflect the improvement which has taken place 
in recent years in the teaching of geography in schools. Instead 
of the arid lists of names to be learnt by heart, the pupil is 
yrovided with interesting descriptions of countries and peoples. 
tn these descriptions are to be found facts about the natural forms 
of the countries as well as of their climates and natural pro- 
dictions ; while the industries of the people and what they have 
done in the way of communication, government, and education 
are all given due prominence. It is particularly noteworthy that 
successful efforts are being made by the writers of school 
geography books to exercise the reasoning powers of the pupil in 
addition to supplying attractive information. 

Mr. Mardon’s book is especially to he commended. His position 
in the Tewfikieh Training College at Cairo has provided him with 
an opportunity, of which he has made good use, to obtain a first- 
hand acquaintance with the country he describes, and with the 
assistance of numerous figures and a.dozen coloured maps he has 
produced a text-book which should secure a good circulation. 
Mr. Lyde'’s book, too, is profusely illustrated, but some of the 
pictures searcely justify their inclusion, since they.do very little 
to form ideas of the places described, and are often unnecessarily 
The text is concise anl simple, and will hold the reader's 


(A. and C. Black. 


Lyde. 


large. 
attention. 
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TAT LER 


Brightest, and 
most Interesting 


SOCIETY 


AND 


DRAMATIC PAPER 


EVER PUBLISHED. 





TATLER 





The Favourite and 


Most Popular Society Paper. 


Gives a Pictorial Weekly 
Record of all that occurs 
of Interest in the :Social 
and Theatrical World, 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
PRICE SIXPZENCE. 


' Ask your Newsagent to order you a copy 
of the next number at once. 


Every Newsagent and Bookstall Clerk 
ean secure you a copy and deliver it you on 
the. day of publication if ordered in good 
time. 





Publishing Offices : : 


CREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘literature, art, and social life. 


" Clowes ; 


. and the Business of Football” ; 


' will also contain articles on “ 


, India,” by Mr, Ian Malcolm, M.P.; 


| Bart., 


“* The World's Work’ ae into success 
at a single beund.”--BLACK AND WHITE, 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES says: “ The first two numbers of Tar 
Wor.p’s WorK gire very high promise of usefulness, The subjects 
treated are of vital importance, the outiook is comprehensive, and the 
illustrations are numerous and good. We wish it the fullest success. 


The World’s Work, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF 
NATIONAL EFFICIENCY & SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
1s. net, Monthly. 15s. Yearly, Post Free. 

The remarkable reception which Taz Woruv’s Work 


| has met with from the public and the press, proves that 


it fills, and promises to fill brilliantly, an obvious gap in 
the periodical literature of this country. Its object is to 
present each month a picture of the activities of the world, 
particularly. of the British World—in public life, in 
foreign affairs, in commerce, industry, science, invention, 
It is ixstructive ; it is 
entertaining ; it is written by experts; it is lavishly 
illustrated. 

Tue Wortv’s Work is the magazine of tie educa- 
tionalist and the efficient man ; of the employer who desires 
to avail himself of all the latest methods, and the intelligent 
workman who wishes to rise in the world. - In the 
December and January numbers there were articles (to 
mention only a few) on “ How British Trade is Handi- 
capped,” by Sir Christopher Furness, M.P.; “ Should 
We Abandon the Mediterranean,” by Sir William Laird 
“ The Day's Work ina London Board School” ; 
“ Life - Assurance and Civilisation”; “ Music and 
Mechanism”; .“ Municipal Ownership”; “ Men and 
Mattcrs in America”; “ Toy Making in France”’ ; 
“ Garden Cities in Theory and Practice"; “ The Game 
“Wi inter Sports”; “A 
School for Domestic Servants,” §c., Sc. 


A series of articles on “ Our Education: What it Is and 


| What it Ought to Be” was begun in No.1, Dr. Macnamara, 


M.P., writing on “ Primarn Education,” and continued in 


No. 2 by Mr. Sidney Webb on“ Higher Education.” In 


| the February number, the third article, by Professor 


WV. J. Ashley, of Birmingham University, explains the new 


| methods of an efficient Commercial Education, 


THe Wortp’s Work full-page portraits have already 
made a name for themselves. For the January number the 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, M.P., 
Mr. John Redmond, M.P., the Rev. Canon Hensley 


. Henson, and Mr. J. M. Barrie gave Special Sittings for 


their portraits. The first number contained similarly 


: exclusive full-page portraits of the Right Hon. James 


Bryce, M.P., Rev. Dr. Clifford, Lord Huyh Cecil, M.P., 
| Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., and Mr. R. L. Morant, C.B,, 
| the new Secretary of the Board of Education. 

A Special Portrait of PresipENt RoosEvett will appear 
in the February number (ready January 25th), which 
word Curzon’s Work in 
“ British Cables 
and Public Administration,” by Sir Edward Sassoon, 
M.P.; “ The Romance of the Fur Trade” ; 
“ Science in British Hospitals” ; “ Manvhester: its 
Commerce und Culture” ; special contributions from 
America and Germany ; and many other articles oun 
topics of the day, and 82 illustrations. 

Mr. Norman’s edtitor:al comments on the March of 
Events eac.t month are widely quoted in the Press. : 

Particulars of a scheme whereby readers may secure 


" the best books are given in e1ch number, 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, 997 ALL NEWSAGENTS, 1s, NET. 


ae Copy gent for 12 Stamps; cr copies of Nos. 1 and 2 fir 


24 Stamps on application to the Publist er, 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2', BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY . PRESS,. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STUDENT’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Tragedy of Macbeth. Edited for the use of Students by A. W. 
VERITY, M.A. sometime Scholar of Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. With 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Appendix, and Index, Pp. xlviili + 288. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

In the present Edition, originally published as a Volume of ‘“‘The Pitt Press 
Shakespeare for Schools,” the wants of Candidates preparing for such Examinations 
as that for the Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, the 
Higher and Senior Local Examinations, and the Degree Examinations in different 
Universities, have been primarily considered. 

PITT PRESS SHAKESPHARE FOR SOHOOLS. 

Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 
New Edition. Pp. xxxvi -+ 208. Is, 6d. 

The Kdition of this Play, published originally in “ The Pitt Press Shakespeare for 
Schools” Series, having been considered too long and elaborate for school use, the 
present Edition has been prepared, which, it is believed, contains all that is practi- 
cally wanted for the purpose. The earlier Edition, which was designed primarily 
to meet the needs of candidates preparing for the Higher Examinations, is now 
issued as a “Student's Edition.” 

ST. MATTHEW IN THE REVISED VERSION FOR SOHOOLS. 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Revised Version. Edited, with 
Notes, tor the Use of Schools, by the Rev. A. CARR, M.A., Vicar of Addington, 
Surrey, formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With Three Maps. Price 
Is, 6d. net. 

ST. MARK IN GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. 

The Gospel according to St. Mark. The Greek Text. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, tor the Use of Schools, by Sir A. F. HORT, Bart., M.A., 
Assistant-Master of Harrow School. With Two Maps. Price 2s, 6d. net. 


»* This Edition is intended for the us2 of boys who are just beginning to read 
the Greek Testament. 


Studies in the ictoey of merges Opinion from the 
Renaissance. By S. 8. LAURIE, A LL.D.; Professor of the Institutes 
and History of Education, University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century. Delivered 


at the Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting, August, 1902. 
Edited by F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. > 


Manchester Guardian.—“ These lectures form an admirableintroducticn to the 
history of the Nineteenth Century. There is more useful information packed 
within the covers of this mode:t volume than in any book we have recently come 
across, and it should be mastered by everyone who undertakes to write or speak 
about or wishes to understand the condition of the present politics of the world.” 


| [he Students’ Handbook to the University-and Colleges of 


Cambridge. First issue. Corrected'to June 30,1902. Crown 8vo. 463 pp. 


3s. net. 


Guardian —* This is: an extremely businesslike little book, well printed and me y 
in appearance, and a marvel of cheapness. For the modest sum of three shillings 
the intending or actual studentand bis friends can purchase all the information 
compressible into 400 odd pages, about present means and =e of education 
practised on the banks of the Cam.” 


The Antigone of Sophocles. With a Oommentary, abridged from the 
large edition of Sir R. C. JEBB, Litt:D., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


Educational Times.—“ An edition of the first class of workmanship, and beauti- 
fully printed and got up.” 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER’ 1903. 


PITT PRESS SERIES AND CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 


AUTHOR. WORK. EDITOR, PRICE. 


Le Roi des Montagnes sees A. R. Ropes ., 0 
Fairy Tales...... see. W. Rippmann 6 
Mademoiselle de la Seiglié re., A. R. Ropes 2 0 
Guardian.—* The editor, Mr. Arthur Ropes, whom we look upon as the 
prince of annotators of French school text-books, has done his work with 
such well-considered application of ripe scholarship as to defy criticism. 
We have done our best to find a weak spot in his armour, but he has been 
proof against every assault.” 
Goethe....... cccce Bagheodl ..cccces sseccecesees W. Wagnerand J. W. 
Oartmell. 
W. Rippmann 
K. Breul 


Twenty Stories............. ° 
Wilhelm Tell es 
» (Abridged Edition) 
The Heroes 
“ Excellent in every way.” 
Paradise Lost, Books V. & VI. 
Essay on Criticista .......... A. 8. West...... cece 
eseee The Lord of the Isles J.H. Flather ... 
Guardian.--“ The best working edition of the poem for class-room use 
with which we are acquainted.” 
De Bello Gallico, Books IT. 
and III. 
De Bel'o Gallico, Books IT, 
and III. (with a 
Pro Sulla 
Odes, Book III... ° 
Book V. L. W hibley 
Lives of Lysander, Alcibiades, E. S. Shuckburgh 
Thrasybulus, Conon, Dion, 
[phicrates, and C habrias. 
Eneid, Book 
Prometheus Vinctus 
Rook VIII., Chapters 1-90.,., 
Beok VIII, complete 
Odyssey, Book IX. ...... 
Book VII. H. A. Holden ...... 
Anabasis, Book II. A. Pretor .. 
” » (with Vocabulary) G. M. Edwards...... 


Schiller ... 
Kingsley 


Guardian. 


Milton .....+..... 


A. W. Verity 


A.G. Peskett ...... 


E.S. Shuckburgb, ea. 


Livy 
Cornelius Nepos 


Vergil ... 
Aeschylus 
Herodotus 

~ bouts 
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The Beginnings of an Author. 


Ir the truth of the maxim that the boy is the father of the 
man. can be proved anywhere, it should surely be capable 
of demonstration in the department of letters, when the 
boy happens to have left written memorials which may be 
compared with thdse of the man, Such memorials remain 
for ever for the most leisurely and minute examination, 
and if evidence of paternity is to be found, supporters of 
the maxim may be relied upon to find it. The question is 
one of peculiar interest to critics, who are constantly being 
whipped with scorpions for not having prophesied before 
the event—as, for instance, in the case of Stevenson. On 
the whole, it must be asserted that the maxim is true-— 
sometimes, but not by any means always. The critic too 
obtuse to perceive that the girl who wrote at fourteen— 


She calls her car 
And lightly sweeps the liquid fields of air, 


would ultimately ‘“‘ do something,” had deserved scorpions. 
But is there a single solitary trace of the future man in 
‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers,” or in that early volume of 
Shelley’s issued a few years ago? There is not. Could 
anyone be blamed for not foreseeing that the author of 
‘* Desperate Remedies’ would write a book as good as 
“The Return of the Native” within seven years? 
Perhaps, for ‘‘ Desperate Remedies ’’ has atmosphere with 
its melodrama. Would Sainte-Beuve himself have guessed 
that Balzac, writing ‘‘ Wann-Chlore ”’ in 1825, would write 
“The Wild Ass’s Skin” in 1831? No. And so instances 
for and against the demonstration of the maxim might be 
adduced indefinitely. The evidence would seem to be 
divisible into four classes of case. First, that in which 
there is absolutely no proof whatever of coming greatness. 
Second, that in which the proof is doubtful, is in fact 
rather less than proof—a vague presumption. Third, that 
in which the proof is indubitable, but not definitive. 
Fourth, that in which the proof is indubitable, definitive, 
and complete. This fourth class is no doubt the smallest. 
Instances of it do not throng into the mind. One striking 
example of it has, however, recently been added to the 
museum by the publication of the “‘ Early Prose Writings ” 
of James Suseell Lowell (Lane), the first American literary 
artist who lived by his pen. 

This slender volume, with its prefatory note by the 
venerable Edward Everett Hale, and its Introduction by 
Mr. Walter Littlefield, stands in no need of the somewhat 
elaborate double apology which is offered for it. There is 
a great deal of difference between republishing the first 
printed writings of a man of genius and republishing the 
mature but negligible trifles which were written by a man 
of genius in hours when his genius was reposing after 
fatigue. But the facts in Dr. Hale’s brief reminiscences, 
if not entirely new to the public, are diverting enough to 
read of again, and it is good to hear him state positively 
once more that Lowell’s Harvard friends knew as well: in 
1838 that Lowell was to be a distinguished poet, as they 
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have-since ‘known -that he became a distinguished poet. 
As for Mr. Littlefield’s appreciation of ‘‘ Lowell:in:1842,”” 
it is a sound and just piece of work in the main, ‘and the 
biographical detail in which it abounds will be the more 
welcome in that. Mr. Scudder’s “ official’”’ Life of Lowell 
has not left any deep impression on the great heart of the 
British. and American publics. Mr. Littlefield, by the 
way, makes short work of our maxim. ‘‘The early 
writings of a man of genius,” he says, “‘ are usually un- 
important.” Not often unimportant, but usually unim- 
portant. He does not say in so many words that Lowell’s 
contributions to ‘‘The Boston Miscellany” and other 
superior short-lived periodicals are important. He is 
content judicially to.call them interesting. We think 
some of them, the essay on John Webster, for instance, 
might almost be deemed important. 

In laying stress on Lowell’s youthful literariness; Mr. 
Littlefield shows perhaps less than his usual acumen. 
‘“‘He passed much of. his time in tranquil book-walled 
alcoves. Often the college bell failed to arouse him; 
through the open window in summer would come the 
shouts of his mates at play, but Lowell, deep in the 
old poets—French and English, and later hiv dearly- 
beloved Calderon—would rarely heed these things except 
when awakened to the consciousness that his monthly 
reports from the Dean would give his reverend father 
distress.’” Such studiousness is not a sign of genius. It 
is merely a sign that life is imitating fiction—say, a novel 
by the late Charlotte Yonge. Geniuses as a rule do not 
‘do these things.” And when Lowell got rusticated 
for his depth in the old poets, life was really over- 
doing it. 

Eight of the ten items in the present book appeared 
in ‘“*The Boston Miscellany,” which was owned and 
edited by Lowell’s friend, Nathan Hale, junior. The 
“* Miscellany ’’ deserves to rank with the famous ‘‘ nursery- 
of-genius”” magazines of Europe, for its contributors 
included Nathaniel Hawthorne, E. A. Poe, N. P. Willis, 
Mrs. Browning, Edward Everett, W. W. Story, James T. 
Fields, and Lowell. It was to the fifth number of this 
remarkable monthly that Lowell contributed what Mr. 
Littlefield describes as his first and last attempt at fiction 
—a ‘‘short story” entitled ‘‘ The First Client.’’ In Long- 
fellow’s diary for 29 November 1852 occurs this passage : 
‘*Met Lowell in the street and brought him home to 
smoke a pipe. He had been to the bookseller’s to buy a 
blank book to begin a novel, on the writing of which 
his mind is bent. . Lowell will write a capital 
novel.” And a fortnight later: ‘‘ Lowell came in. He 
has begun his novel.” That novel came to nothing, and 
indeed we should like to know upon what grounds Long 
fellow, if he had seen ‘‘ The First Client ’’—as he probabiy 
had—opined that Lowell would “ write a capital novel.” 
If ever an early piece of fiction proved conclusively that 
its author could write everything well except fiction, 
“The First Client” is that piece. The point is not that 
it is an unsatisfactory short story, but that it is not a 
short story at all. It is a sketch, and should be called 
a sketch, a very bright and clever sketch of the traditional 
conventional young lawyer waiting for clients. JT’ourteen 
pages are pure sketch; on the fifteenth page a man 
enters whom ‘the young lawyer takes for a client, but 
who in half a page proves to be the sign-painter with his 
bill! And that is all. The English of the sketch is 
quite admirable, and quite characteristic of a maturer 
Lowell. The maturer Lowell’s inveterate habit of allu- 
siveness is already at full strength. In a dozen lines we 
have references to Pythagoras, Wordsworth, and ‘‘ the 
Emperor Nicholas’s French-horn band.” It must be 
remembered that an allusion to Wordsworth at that date 
was scarcely so hackneyed as it would be to-day. 

The five essays on Elizabethan dramatists, which make 
up the second part of the book, seem to us to be remark- 
able, to be an absolutely convincing testimony of the 
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truth of our maxim. “In his riper years,” says Mr. 
Littlefield, ‘‘ Lowell utterly ignored ‘The Boston Mis- 
cellany’ articles. His literary executor, Charles 
Eliot Norton, his semi-official biographer, Horace E. 
Scudder, and his authorised publishers . . . have 
religiously respected his wishes on this point.” All we 
can say is that Prof. Norton and the rest, though pious, 
were too discreet, and that Mr. Littlefield is abundantly 
justified in his resuscitation. Take this exordium :— 


We shall now say a few words about John Webster, a 
writer who will not afford us so many beautiful extracts as 
Chapman, but who stands far above him in most of the 
qualities of a dramatic poet. Chapman aimed at being 
classical, and from the columns which he had chiselled out 
for his never-finished Grecian temple, we can take one and 
set it up alone without feeling the want of the rest of the 
building ; or we can, at least, break off acanthus-leaves of 
the most delicate workmanship, and which are beautiful in 
themselves. But we can give no idea of the irregularly- 
regular vast Gothic pile which Webster heaps together, with 
all its quaintness, mystery, and ever-aspiring grandeur, by 
any single portion small enough to come within the narrow 
limits of our cabinet. 


The adolescent faithfulness is charming in its naive 
immaturity; and at the same time there is nothing in 
the passage, except its manner, to differentiate it from 
Lowell’s best critical passages, or even—shall we say ?— 
from all but the best critical passages of Hazlitt. It has 
imagination ; it has the visual quality ; it renders. 

The rest of the essay is on the same plane of freshness, 
verve, and distinction. Here is another illuminative piece 
of Webster: ‘“‘He might be called the Coleridge of the 
old dramatists, with a good deal of Dante in him, too. 
We never go by a smithy in a misty night and see the 
bloody glare which bursts from all its chinks and windows 
without thinking of him.” And the conclusion of the 
essay is delightful in its modest sincerity and effective- 
ness: ‘‘ We must end. We shail resume the subject in 
some future number, and will try to do more justice to 
it. We had hoped to have written something better than 
we have. But, alas! these children of the soul, which 
seem so fair and lovely at their conception and birth, 
become but pitiful, weakling changelings, when laid in 
the cradle of words.” 

There are a hundred and fifty pages in this bouk 
which certainly ought to be published with Lowell’s 
formal ‘‘ Works.”” ‘That Lowell ignored them is beside 
the point. That he wished his executor to ignore them 
is beside the point. No one has the right to dictate to 
posterity, and as a matter of fact posterity will not be 
dictated to. 


Two Points of View. 


To Count Leo Tolstoi, as to Carlyle, the Greeks are a 
— quick at copying the nude figure, but essentially 
acking in ‘religious perception.” Profoundly antago- 
nistic to the most artistic people the world has yet seen, 
the great Russian has none the less written a volume on 
art which challenged the attention of Europe. Whatever 
else Tolstoi is he is sincere, and for him art is not at all 
to be elucidated by the phraseology of this or that doctrine 
of modern aestheticism. Art is a reality ; but how does it 
fit in with other realities? Everybody knows his simile 
of the puzzle map; most of us have read his analysis of 
sixty expositions of writers on aesthetics, no single one of 
which, according to him, fitted in at all. And for Tolstoi, 


groping after the larger synthesis of the soul, an analysis 
of art which should fit in with the actuality of human 
companionship, and the actuality of a profound instinct 
towards right, is absolutely necessary. Curiously enough, 
the results arrived at in this volume are in close harmony 
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with those books ‘‘ written in his former style,” of which 
‘‘ Anna Karenina ” is perhaps the most significant. In each 
case the goal is to be reached by humility and simplicity. 
But what the ordinary man can accomplish only by sharing 
the peasant’s close contact with the earth, the artist accom- 
plishes by reason of his ‘‘ moral infection.” In either case 
the common brotherhood of man is insisted upon, and the 
universality of art, as a means toits promotion, follows asa 
natural consequence. 

To the English generally, that is to a people profoundly 
distrustful of art as a means to salvation, this view is only 
partially acceptable. They prefer to stand or fall by the 
objectivity of the moral sense, but the note of Terence is 
for the most part alien from their nature. With the Russian, 
on the other hand, the impulse towards self-sacrifice seems 
to be often almost a physical necessity, and to him there 
is nothing incongruous in the surrendér of the personal 
and the exclusive. 

‘Such an enthusiast will accept in a moment of such 
surrender the union of ‘“‘men with God, and with one 
another.” He will accept the statement that “art, all art, 
has this characteristic, that it unites ple.” He will 
admit that “‘ only two kinds of feeling do unite all men: 
first feelings flowing from the perception of our sonship 
to God and of the brotherhood of man; and next, the 
simple feelings of common life.” And so Sophocles and 
Beethoven give place to the writer of a village tale, and 
the singer of a moujik’s song. ‘The spirit of sacrifice 
has been carried from life to art. yhat is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
ovn soul ? 

For such an one the moral sense alone determines 
man’s development, and his degeneration begins with 
its weakening and reaches its climax in its loss. Art has 
its raison d’étre in the infusion of moral purpose into 
one’s fellow beings. To the artist the magic touch that 
is so difficult comes easily; to him it is permitted not 
only to feel the right, but to make others share it. For 
him it is to illumine the nobler and simpler impulses of 
the soul, the impulses towards reverence and kindness. 
To him also it is granted to lead man to God through 
beauty, but through beauty interpreted in a larger sense 
than that limited to the symmetry of the body. Such 
an artist will stamp upon the furrowed brow of to-day 
some far-off reflection of the halo of the crucifix, and will 
throw into the simple story of common life something 
of the universal kinship of sorrow. Such an artist may 
desire that his work shall live after him, but he will be 
conscious always of the littleness of the personal comment. 
He will feel that that moment is best in which he best 
expresses the suggestion of immortality, the moment in 
which he comes nearest to making his fellow creatures 
appeal to the sense of rightness within them. That is 
his motive, that is his inspiration-—to suggest the divine 
goodness through the symbol of his art. 

“La bonta! La bonti!” comes scornfully the Pagan 
challenge: ‘“‘Credi tu dunque che il lume debba venir- 
me dalla bonta e non da quell’istinto profondo che volge 
e precipita il mio spirito verso le piu superbe apparizioni 
della vita?” The energy of art has its origin in the 
denial of death. It does not seek the remote triumph of 
piercing the barrier of mysticism and entering upon a 
newer and nobler spiritual existence. Its claim is ever 
the hic et nunc of the actual and the real. Whenever and 
wherever art served the mysteries of religion, so this 
apologist will urge, she faded and drooped. Faded and 
drooped whether she produced the dark, brooding idols 
of Egypt or the starved limbs of medieval saints. Only 
when she has been true to the instinct of survival has 
she created what is nearest to immortality. The exaltation 
and the austerity of religion have alike distressed her: 
for her there is no radiance save that of colour, no severity 
save that of form. They have called her the hand-maid 
of religion, but once only since the dawn of time has she 
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ministered to religion, and then not as hand-maid, but 
as supreme priestess. 

Again, to those who would deny to art beauty as 
a es oe | concomitant, the answer will be equally 
unequivocal. 

One does not wish to preserve that which is already 
conquered by time. One does not wish to render immortal 

that which contains within it already the commencement 
of death. Why should we leave after us the wrinkled 
forehead, the dulled glance, the arid, weary lines of 
thought, all the pain of memory which binds us to the 
past, all the impotence of reflection with which the future 
mocks us? No, no! Preserve the supreme moments 
of endurance, the moments of Phryne unveiling her 
beauty before Athens and of the Discobolus casting across 

- the chasm of time the radiance of his strong glad youth. 
And because beauty is the token of the unconscious and 
harmonious endurance of life, it is for the artist to infuse 
into his art before all other things that which makes not 
for righteousness, but for beauty. It is for him to present 
the symbols of effortless life, not to solace beings stricken 
by an ancient sorrow or cowed by an approaching 
doom. 

And so the doctrine of human sympathy is thrust con- 
temptuously aside. For, it will be urged that man, who, 
presumably, alone of animals is conscious of the law of 
survival, has by reason of that consciousness developed the 
wish to differentiate. He who is most implacable of all is 
by his nature antagonistic to that spirit of fraternity 
which has been with all animals a means to a larger end. 
Applied to art, this theory will lead to the supposition of 
the artist as an intense egotist, an egotist yearning to 
breathe into things finite, something of infinite endurance. 
It will be claimed that in the tomb of an Egyptian king 
and in a statue by Praxiteles the same strange persist- 
ence is manifest, the desire to express the glory of the 
individual life and to carry that glory beyond the barriers 
of death. 

In this sense Art becomes national when it expresses the 
egotism of the race, universal when it interprets the goal 
of man’s will. But the artist himself must have before all 
other men the arrogant certitude of being, and the 
courageous wish to project something of that being into 
the future. That is what life meant for him, that is his 
comment: let the gods play with him as they will, this 
much he has placed outside of the narrow circle of the 
years. It is, in fact, the old question as to the self or 
not-self as incentives for action; self-sacrifice, or self- 
development ? Again and again the smooth paragraplis of 
dialectic take up the for and against of each, weighing 
casually the balance between him whose soul is evolved by 
the triumph of his brain and him whose soul becomes 
conscious through the sacrifice of his heart. 

Well, the petty verbal declamations of approval or 
dissent must alike fall faint and feeble upon the ears of 
this dying lion of the North. But it is one of the larger 
ironies of life that Gorki, who is already heralded as his 
unchallenged successor, has in his veins the very essence 
of this newer, fiercer Neitzscheism. It is the eternal 
antithesis between two half-seen phases of the great Truth 
which is veiled to all. On the one side, the strenuous 
Titan shuts out from consciousness the mystery of being 
in the face of which his little entity is as a weed carried 
out into the night. On the other, the seer, supremely 
conscious of the relativity of all human energy, forgets 
in the presence of the great silence the hot, passionate 
a of the human heart. ‘‘ Ah!” in the words of 

erejkowski, that other successor of the great Russian, “ if 
thou canst make one the truth of the Titan and the truth 
of the Galilean, thou wilt be greater than any that have 
been born of women.” 
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Impressions. 
XV.—Confidence: 


I wouxD up my watch, noticed that the hour was near 
midnight, and glanced significantly at the bed that the 
guard had prepared. But my companion who had joined 
the train at Dijon still talked. This stranger had come 
through from some outlying part of France; he sat on 
the — of the couch ; his fur rug was tucked around his 
knees, his voice came from the depths of his fur coat. He 
talked easily, as those do who have been profoundly 
moved, and who remember. 

“TI can hardly believe it only happened this afternoon,” 
he said. ‘I was sitting in my bedroom writing, vaguely 
thinking that if it got much darker I should have to 
light up. I put on my glasses, then the lightning 
caught the metal, blazed round my eyes, and I was blind— 
stone blind. I sat quite still trying to realise it, looking 
ahead through the years, and wondering if I should ever 
get used to not wanting to live. It was the grimmest 
hour of my life. Then suddenly I began to see. The 
glimmer grew brighter, and slowly my sight returned. I 
used to think I knew what happiness meant, but I didn’t. 
To think that youare blind : then to begin tosee! That’s 
happiness! Nobody else in the world can have known 
happiness as I knew it this afternoon. Why doesn’t it 
last? How do people make it last ?” 

Unable to answer his question, I climbed into my bunk 
and placed my head upon the pillow, but he would not let 
the subject lie. On he rambled :— 

“TI once knew a man whose happiness lasted all day, 
and every day. He was a Roman Catholic priest who had 
a tiny flock, mostly Irish visitors, up in a mountain health- 
resort. He dressed in broadcloth and wore snow boots ; 
he was always busy and smiling, and he played the organ, 
I remember. He would come cheerfully into the hotel 
late at night, when we were all yawning, shake the snow 
off him, and go off to sit with one of the servants who was 
ill; then out again through the snow to his lodging. He 
was always smiling. I suppose he saw very clearly. 
Perhaps he never thought about being happy. I don’t 
know. When he had nothing else to do he searched for 
Alpine flowers, and made quite a fine collection of them. 
Once he asked me to call and see him. His study was a 
narrow room like a corridor, with windows all down the 
weather side. There were five glass frames on the wall 
containing his collection of Alpine flowers. In this 
corridor-room there was a press, too, and cocoa-nut matting 
on the floor. I wondered how he could sit there without 
a fire. Outside there was nothing but snow, white fields 
of it running down ever so far. ‘It’s a bitter outlook,’ 
I said. ‘But you should see it in the spring,’ he 
answered—‘ one mass of narcissus.’ Why did he look so 
happy when he spoke?” 

My companion removed his glasses, and examined them. 
‘Thought I was blind: then began to see. It’s upset me, 
I suppose, or why should I mix up my happiness with 
that little priest’s happiness! Fields of narcissus! 
They’re not as white as snow!” 

He tumbled into bed, then raised himself on his elbow 
to draw the shade over the lamp. The glass was half- 
darkened when he paused, ‘‘ They’re not the same kind 
of happiness. Mine comes to an end like this light, when 
I cover it up with a black shade. So! But his never 
stops. I believe he smiles when he’s asleep.” 



























































Drama. 
A Nursery Classic. 


“Tye Water Babies” has long ago become a classic of the 
nursery, and now, with ‘Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Through the Looking-Glass,” holds that place in: the 
imagination of a second generation which a more simple- 
minded and traditional childhood gave to the folk-tales of 
Mother Goose. And yet neither Lewis Carroll nor Charles 
Kingsley was successful in keeping a single eye on the 
immediate task of writing for children. ‘The Cambridge 
historian, like the Oxford mathematician, had his Olympian 
interests and a pen that glanced readily to these ; so that 
if the one turned aside down countless by-paths of literary 
parody or logical paradox, the other was equally ready to 
neglect the business in hand for a vigorous tilt at some 
favourite bugbear, such as the arrogance of science, falsely 
so-called, or the defects of the examination system. Alike 
in this doubleness of purpose, which, singularly enough, 
does not seem to have affected the popularity of their 
books one whit, the two writers diverge widely enough 
in their general mental tendencies. They are related to 
each other, much as board and denominational schools are 
supposed tobe. The freer play of intellect is undoubtedly to 
be found in Lewis Carroll; in Charles Kingsley the more 
unhesitating control of the ethical temper. For all its 
fun and fancy, you will not readily find a more didactic 
book than ‘‘The Water Babies.” The moral, indeed, is 
almost obtruded; certainly there is not the slightest 
attempt to drape or conceal it. It need hardly be said 
that this causes no stumbling whatever to the nursery 
mind. It is fashionable at the moment to talk of childhood 
as an essentially ‘‘unmoral”’ state, of the child as a 
practical and unconscious, but thorough-going follower of 
Nietzsche. Nothing could be much less true than this 
literary notion, a reflection upon “the golden age” of 
an ideal really belonging to a much more sophisticated 
period of life which is, no doubt, impatient of the moral. 
Actually the child dwells in the most complete familiarity 
with the categorical imperative ; nor could anything be 
likely to perplex and bewilder him more than a reading of 
existence from which the “‘mustn’t” and the ‘‘ ought” 
were left out. It is not he who is going to shy at 
Mrs. Bedonebyasyoudid and Mrs. Doasyouwouldbedoneby, 
or at the strenuous moral law which, to our thinking, suits 
so incongruously with the translucent regions below the 
wave. 

The ‘‘ Alice” books were dramatised several years ago 
with some success and much amusement to the author; 
and it was only natural that a similar experiment should 
be tried, sooner or later, with ‘‘The Water Babies.” 
Lewis Carroll’s heroine was played, if I remember right, 
by Miss Isa Bowman, and it is a namesake of hers, Miss 
Nellie Bowman, who puts so much spirit and talent into 
the somewhat exacting part of Tom the chimney-sweep. 
[t is obviously not I, but a much younger and more com- 
petent authority who ought to be criticising the play. 
[can only make a guess as to how it would probably 
appear to the true judges. Iam sure that they would in no 
way be affected by the fact that the book does not at all 
adapt itself to dramatic form. Our notions of a drama 
are founded upon a number oi formulas about unities 
and complications and resolutions and the presentation of 
character through action and the like, which mean nothing 
whatever to the child. What he wants is incident and 
plenty of it; and whether it comes in an ordered plot or 
in a succession of episodes, is to him indifferent. Nor is 
he difficult on the score of illusion. His perceptions are 
quick, but inexact; and the apparatus of wires and 
trapdoors and limelight and shutters, which to us soon 
become intolerably tedious and artificial, may work upon 
his imagination like veritable grammary. On the other 
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hand, he is-a: purist about the story..He knows what 
ought to be in the play, as well as an Athenian audience 
knew the legends of the houses of ‘Atreus and of Pelops ; 
and he is no more likely to sanction a departure from 
tradition, than were they to accept Euripides’ new readings 
of the familiar myths. So far as’ the performance at the 
Garrick goes, I do not think that he will have much ground 
for discontent. Naturally a selection has.to be made from 
the marvellous beings whom Kingsley introduced with 
no sparing hand. But there are Tom and his master 
Grimes, and Grimes’ good old mother. And there are 
Ellie and the Squire, and the water-babies themselves, 
and the fairy in her: many and puzzling disguises. And 
there are the lobster and the otter, who fight in the lobster- 
pot. And there is Tom’s dog, spotted and most life-like. 
And there is Mother Carey, with her white hair and her 
“two great grand blue eyes, as blue as. the sea itself,” in 
her icy throne at the back of Shiny Wall. And finally there 
are the Blunderbuss and his six Truncheons, who guard 
the repentant Grimes amongst the roofs and chimneys of 
The Other-End-of-Nowhere. All of these are old acquaint- 
ances for whom a rapturous recognition is ensured. . Some 
reasonable exception might, perhaps, be taken to the 
introduction of two or three quite new characters, such as 
the pug and the poodle who come in .to dance a round 
with Tom’s terrier, and the Frozen Sailor who chants 
an explorer’s ditty out of a peep-hole in Shiny Wall. In 
this last innovation I fear that I detect once more the 
ubiquitous influence of the Navy League. 
A final criticism the playgoers of the nursery wil! pro- 
bably not make. One misses in the play the honest ring 
of Kingsley’s wholesome and manly English. ‘‘ The Water 
Babies” is almost all narrative, and there is but little 
dialogue available for dramatic purposes. The delightful 
songs, ‘‘ When all the World is Young,” ‘‘ Clear and Cool,”’ 
and ‘‘I Once had a Dear Little Doll, Dears,’’ are made use 
of. But these are eked out with other lyrics for which 
the adapter, Mr. Rutland Barrington, is responsible, and 
which did not appear to me delightful at all. They were 
topical and up-to-date, with references to motor cars and 
such, and had a distinct music-hall ring about them. . Nor 
do I feel quite sure that the good old school-dame would 
wholly have approved of some of the much-befrilled 
dancing which solaced the playground recreation of her 
scholars. But I do not wish to be hypercritical. The 
performance as a whole was full of go and ingenuity, and 
the child who is fortunate enough to be taken to it will 
have occasion to mark the day with the reddest of letters 
in the calendar of his holidays. E. K. CHampers. 





Art. 


In the Large Manner. 


So varied, so unequal in merit is the winter exhibition 
of Old Masters at Burlington House, that the visitor may be 
advised to take the collection in instalments. An examina- 
tion of two rooms, and a peep into a third, sufficed me for 
one day. On my first visit I found it difficult to leave the 
first room. The second was equally attractive. There are 
forty-one landscapes in these two rooms, but I spent all the 
time at my disposal before seven of them—two Wilsons, two 
Cotmans, two _ st anda Constable. The surprises were 
Richard Wilson and John Sell Cotman, and. the surprise 
began early with the picture marked No. 1, ‘ Lake 
Scene,” by Richard Wilson. There is light in it—lighted 
water, that has been skining there a hundred years and 
more. Time has not dulled the glow of this lake so 
still beneath the hills. What a sure touch had Richard 
Wilson, who “ failed to hit the popular taste” of the 
eighteenth century, and who fell into “‘straitened circum- 
stances.” How tender is the line of those distant hills ; 
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and-look atthe tree on the right against the-sky. That 
tree was painted when the paint of the sky was dry. 
Wilson knew ,that every touch of leaf or bark in sloppy 

int must remain, that no erasure was possible, and yet 
Ee certain he was of himself. A sure eye and a firm 
hand had this old master. Personally I could do without 
the.tree, and the ruin on the left. It is the lake and the 
hills that give such quiet happiness to the eye. But we 
must take Wilson as he was, a composer of pictures, one 
of the greatest of that band of British landscape artists, 
who saw nature grandly as well as beautifully, and who 
painted in the large manner. Wilson and Cotman had 
gusto, and like the Elizabethan dramatists, they give the 
idea of having grappled whole-heartedly with life, wrest- 
ling to the end even if they were thrown. In painting 
we have explored many byeways since their day, learnt a 
little, talked more, but we have lost the spacious outlook, 
and the large manner has gone out of fashion like the 
three volume novel. 

The large manner is very reposeful to eyes dazzled 
by the shreds and patches of multitudinous modern 
talents. - Not only is John Sell Cotman’s ‘‘ Homeward 
Bound ”’ decorative, and suffused with the magic of the 
sea; it has also that air of finality that the large manner 
does not always convey. This great three-masted ship 
that comes sailing out of the sunset right towards the 
spectator is alive. Huge though she be, she does not 
dwarf the vast blood-red sky behind, or the sailing boat 
that greets her. The three—ship, boat, sky—are one. 
The eye takes them all in at a glance, or rather this 
triumphant composition seizes you and compels your 
admiration in the moment of looking. The Cotman who 
could paint such a picture as this is an unfamiliar 
personality, as is the Wilson of “The Lake.” These 
two works offered so much for reflection that, for a 
time, I thought I would postpone an examination of the 
other pictures till another day, when suddenly “The 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge,” by Constable, forced itself 
upon my notice. Cotman’s large simplicity had not 
left me in an amenable mood for Constable’s brilliant 
studies of the minute by which he hoped to suggest 
nature’s eternal ripple of movement, and to set half a 
county dancing through a picture. But the gaiety of 
this Thames picture was not to be resisted. The Prince 
Regent is embarking at Whitehall Stairs; he is accom- 
panied by.a flotilla of gaily decorated barges; the canvas 
is crowded with figures, and beyond curves the river, 
with Waterloo Bridge in the distance. ‘‘ Waterloo Bridge” 
is not in the large manner, but it is very amusing. 

I looked at my watch. An hour and a quarter had 
passed since I entered the gallery, and the portal of the 
second room was still to cross. Of the pictures in the 
first room I had only really examined three. Should | 
proceed, or should I retire with the memory of those three 
in my mind ?—the outshining light of Wilson’s lake, 
the onward rush of Cotman’s ship, and Constable’s gaiety. 
Irresolutely I stood when, through the doorway of the 
second room, I caughta oe pers something all a-shimmer 
with colour, and delicacy, and iridescent mists ; something 
that was neither a picture nor real life, a flash of beauty, 
caught by the dreamer just before the flame blinked itself 
out in thelightof day. This was Turner’s “‘ Approach to 
Venice,” as unlike nature as it is unlike any other picture 
in the world, but what a shimmer of beautiful colour ! 
Unfaded, too! Opposite is another gossamer Turner. 
“Modern Italy,’’ equally fairy-like, a thing to be seen 
with the eye, no. more to be described with the pen 
than sunlight dappling the ground in a spring orchard. 
Close by was another Wilson, and another Cotman, but 
Wilson’s view of ‘“‘ Woburn. Abbey,’’ a wet blue scheme 
of paint, fat-and rich in texture, accomplished with easy 
precision, has not the attraction of the Lake picture, 
fine though it is. Cotman, in his ‘‘ Heath Scene,” speaks 
again in the grand manner. ‘The heath rises solemnly to 
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the windmills, by a road contrasting with the cool gras3 
and air on the little heights. There is something final 
about this picture, as. abont Cotman’s ‘‘ Homeward 
Bound,” something that I feared I should not find in an 
adjoining room where hang18 pictures by four recently- 
deceased members of the Re 1 Academy—Henry Moore; 
John Brett, Vicat Cole, and Mf, Ridley Corbet. 

Comparisons are as odious ift the painting as in the 
»edagogic world, and I do not propose to contrast Breétt, 

icat Cole, Corbet.and Moore, with Turner, Constable, 
Cotman, and Wilson. But it was impossible to stand in 
the doorway of that third room and not be struck by the 
facility of the talent of Brett, Vicat Cole, and Corbet. 
Pretty, attractive, nice are the epithets that rise easily to 
the lips before their pictures. But Wilson’s ‘‘ Lake” or 
Cotman’s ‘“‘ Homeward Bound ”’ unload no adjectives. They 
flush a feeling into the spectator that cannot be labelled 
with a faded word. This is the way of masterpieces. 

** What about Eenry Moore?” 

I started at the question, so closely was it allied to my 
thought of the moment. In the speaker I recognised an 
acquaintance—a bad painter, but an excellent critic, one of 
those who can interpret and explain, but who are quite 
unable to create. ‘‘This is sad,” he said, waving to the 
works by Brett, Vicat Cole, and Corbet ; ‘“‘ but how about 
Henry Moore ?”’ 

It is unnecessary to be literary with a painter, so I 
merely said, ‘‘ His ‘ Newhaven Packet ’ is all right, and there 
isn’t much wrong with his ‘Nearing the Needles.’ Of 
course I don’t mean to compare them with Cotman’s 
‘ Homeward Bound.’ ”’ 

‘“** Homeward Bound’ is a fine picture, but it isn’t by 
Cotman.” 

“Not by Cotman!” I said. ‘‘Nonsense! I was 
beginning to apotheosize him. The catalogue says it’s 

is. 

He smiled gently. “I never go by the catalogue. 
Have you seen the Tintorettos ?” 

“No!” I snapped. C. L. H. 


Science. 
The Dietetic Value of Alcohol. 


Ir. there is one thing more than another that has been 
dinned into our ears by the advocates of total abstinence, it 
is that alcohol is not a food : and while the self-evident fact 
that its abuse is an evil has been asserted with mucli 
unnecessary vehemence, it has been impressed upon us 
that its moderate use could. never, cole any circum- 
stances, make for our good. As it could never afford 
the slightest nutriment, and any stimulative effect that 
resulted from its ingestion was certain to be followed 
by a greater amount of depression, it followed, said 
these latter-day Encratites, that the only thing to be 
done was to prohibit its use, even as a medicine. As the 
logical faculty of the Anglo-Saxon is still very little 
developed, and most of us are in the habit of accepting 
any proposition which is shouted at us with sufficient 
violence, hospitals for the treatment of disease without 
alcohol have sprung up on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
—if the newspapers are to be trusted—the last terrible 
railway accident in America was made memorable by the 
spectacle of a truculent apostle of abstinence smashing the 
bottles of brandy brought by tbe doctors for the relief of 
the wounded. 

Luckily, perhaps, for the rest of the world, those Latin 
races who have, according to Dr. Archdall Reid, purchased 
a partial immunity from alcohol by centuries of intoxication, 
have never taken the new gospel very seriously, and have 
even ventured to show its weakness by experiment. Dr. 
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Duclaux, Director of the Institut Pasteur, has demonstrated 
that guinea-pigs can be kept alive, in the absence of other 
food, by strong hypodermic injections of alcohol, to which it 
has been objected by the advocates of abstinence that guinea- 
pigs are not men, and that their inconvenient survival 
under the experiment must be accounted for by a double 
dose of original sin in the guinea-pig’s constitution. Then, 
Dr. Chauveau, substituting for the vile body of Dr. 
Duclaux’s experiment that of man himself, devised a 
sort of cage in which an observer could ensconce himself, 
surrounded by thermometers, dynamometers, spirometers, 
and all the latest apparatus for testing heat, strength, and 
energy, and could thus establish experimentally the effect of 
different foods upon his own system. The expense of con- 
struction, which is said to have been enormous, for some time 

revented this experiment from being carried into practice ; 
but at length the usual American millionaire was found to 
endow the scheme, and several such machines were erected 
in the laboratory of an American University... In these 
three students, trained in observation, two of whom had 
been total abstainers from their youth, were shut up for a 
considerable period, and were fed on a varied diet of meat, 
farinaceous substances, vegetables, sugar, and water, until 
something like a normal standard of nutrition, as evidenced 
by temperature, energy of grip, and the like, was attained. 
Then certain parts of the meat and sugar ration were 
withdrawn, and its presumed equivalent in alcohol was 
substituted. The result, which the reader will find detailed 
in the Annales de |'Institut Pasteur, was to completely 
upset the confident assumptions of the total abstinence 
theory. No loss whatever of weight, of heat, of strength, 
followed the substitution of alcohol for other forms of 
food. The experiments were varied, checked, and controlled 
in every way possible. The subjects, one of whom was a 
Canadian, one an American, and one a Swede, were made 
to spend part of their imprisonment in repose, part in 
violent gymnastics ; the substitution of alcohol for other 
foods was made sometimes gradually and sometimes 
abruptly ; but the effect produced remained. always the 
same. Ji seems impossible to avoid the conclusion, drawn 
reluctantly enough by the experimenters, that alcohol is 
really a food. 

This is, of course, not to say that alcohol is the best or 
even an advantageous food for man, still less that it is 
one that can be taken inordinately with impunity. Apart 
from the fact that alcohol, being. a manufactured and not 
a natural product, must always be costly out of all 
proportion to its nutritive value, its directly stimulating 
effect on the heart must render its use dangerous to the 

eneral health of that organ unless kept within sharply- 
defined limits. But if, leaving these medical details, 
which are perhaps rather out of place in these columns, we 
look further afield, we find that alcohol has a dietetic 
value quite apart from its nutritive properties. That 
wine maketh glad the heart of man is as true now as when 
it was first given to the world in the Vulgate, and for this 
reason, if for none other, it has proved an inestimable 
blessing to the human race. As Dr. Dumas, a specialist 
in such matters, has shown in his recent work on “La 
Tristesse et la Joie,” cheerfulness, however obtained, is in 
itself one of the finest tonics to the bodily system yet 
discovered. Under its influence the respiration, the cir- 
culation, and the bodily strength alike increase, while the 
reverse consequences follow the inroads of ‘“‘ loathed 
melancholy.” That the moderate use of alcohol will 
induce this cheerfulness is part of the common experience 
of humanity, and hence it is not surprising that in all 
ages its common imbibition has been exalted into a social 
function, or even into a religious observance. 

On this last side, too, it becomes a benefit, not only to 
the individual, but, to the race. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the evolution of civilised man has been 
the periodical gathering together of individuals for the 
purpose of festivity. At first it is probable that this took 
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place for the sake of commerce, and that the ancient 
market was really the first link between the. scattered 
families who liyed in primeval times in their separate 
caves. Buteven thus, the practice of taking their food in 
common must. soon have become a matter of convenience, 
as is seen in our modern institution of farmer’s ordinaries, 
and thus the foundation of intercourse for purely social 
purposes seems to have been laid. When alcohol was 
first discovered, it seems to have quickly become an 
attendant on these meetings for the sake of barter, a 
memory which still survives in many places in the habit 
of drinking upon a bargain, and thus took its share in the 
civilisation of the human race. That the exhilaration, 
temporary though it may be, produced by its use, has on 
the whole made for the welfare of the race, seems to be 
established by the fact that the European and Mongoloid 
races among whom it has been longest known and most 
widely used are now at the head of civilisation, while 
those who have most stoutly resisted its introduction, such 
as the fanatical Semites of Asia and Africa, are pretty 
nearly at its tail. 

Thus we see that one of the assertions most vociferously 
made for partisan purposes by well-meaning but unreason- 
ing faddists, has been moe | on scientific grounds to be 
false. That many kindred follies will in time be exposed, 
none can doubt who watches the general tendency of 
research. In these days, when the best thought-out scien- 
tific theories are spoken of by their propounders as only 
“‘ working hypotheses,’’ it does not, indeed, become us to 
be dogmatic ; and the fact that any assertion of a sweeping 
character is loudly and noisily made is enough to put 
those who really strive to know upon their guard against 
its reception. So may we hope that in time we may shake 
off the bad habits of thought which we have received along 
with much that is admirable from our barbarian ancestors, 
and may come to perceive the truth and beauty of the olct 
Greek rule of life, ‘‘ Nothing in excess.” F. Leccr. 





Correspondence. 


Lear’s Fool. 


Sin,—‘‘ And of course, there is the poor faithful fool of 
Lear, whose hanging comes as such a wanton and remorse- 
less touch, at the close of the bitterest of tragedies.” So 
writes Mr. Chambers ina recent dramatic criticism in your 
pages. But is this so? The Fool stays not till the even of 
the play, he ‘‘ goes to bed at noon ” to use his words before 
making a final exit. Lle is almost forgotten as the great 
tragedy developes. Surely Lear is not hearkening back to 
him, but is thinking of the dead daughter in his arms, 
when he says :— 


And my poor fool is hanged, no no, no life. 


Follow out the speech and it is proved. 


Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all? 
Do you see this? Look on her, look, her lips, 
Look there, Look there. 


‘* Fool” as used by Shakespeare in this and other plays, 
has more of pity than of scorn in its meaning; it may be 
an almost tender pity.—Yours, &c., Joun Caron. 

12, Warrender Park Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Scenic Realism. 


Sm,—The question of the whereabouts of the stage walf 
referred to by Mr. Chambers is not perhaps of much 
practical importance, but, if not trespassing too much on 
your space, may I suggest that ‘‘ H. B. M.’s ” explanation is 
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hardly satisfactory ? Surely to insist that we, the audience, 
are in a room where certain things are happening, and not 
somewhere outside the room, raises rather formidable 
difficulties. The question immediately arises, what busi- 
ness have we in a room where something with which we 
have nothing to do is going on—and how do the people 
whom we. are watching there regard us, the intruders ? 
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This, “‘ H. M. B.”” may say, is absurd, since it is part of the. 


convention of the playhouse that certain things are taken 
for granted, and that our presence in the room is an 
incorporeal’ presence, a presence unseen. That, however, 
is to my mind asking too much of us in the way of make- 
believe. It is better, I think, to ask as little of us 
as possible—to set up a theory that leaves as little as 
— to be explained—and we do this, we leave much 
ess to be explained; if we say that what is going on before 
us in the theatre is external to ourselves, that we are privi- 
leged to see it, not by being admitted to the room, but by 
being brought to the outer wall and given the chance to 
peep. In that case the wall would not be seen by us, as 
we should be in the position of those looking into a room 
through a window. 

Lest, however, ‘‘H. B. M.” should contend that his view 
is borne out by the practice of certain actors and actresses 
who are for ever smiling amiably at the audience and in other 
pleasing ways establishing a friendly connection, may I 
add that this practice is to my mind qtite inexcusable and 
could not be indulged by any but those who have a fatal 
misconception of the meaning of their art.—Yours, s 

6. dé. ¥. 


Picturesque Old Houses. 


Sir,—-In your review of Mr. Fea’s “ Picturesque Old 
Houses,” your reviewer has fallen into the same error as 
Mr. Fea in associating the house of Houghton Conquest with 
Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Fea even conjectures that in it Sir 
Philip wrote his ‘‘ Arcadia,”’ whilst staying there with his 
sister. As a matter of fact, there is no evidence that Sir 
Philip was ever at Houghton in his life, for his sister did 
not possess the estate until nearly thirty years after his 
death, and the house of which Mr. Fea speaks was not 
built until the reign of James I.—Yours, &c., 

Pup Sipyey. 


Wanted a Word. 


Sir,—What is the correlative antithesis of sequel used 
in the sense of showing the relationship, in one word, of 
the first part of a literary work to another? ‘‘We Two” 
is the sequel to ‘ Donovan.” What is ‘‘ Donovan” to 
‘““We Two”? Prelude, prodrome, proem, or introduction 
might be used. I, however,-cannot- bring to mind any 
precedent, and so invite opinion. Failing the suitability 
of any existing word, will someone coin one ?— Yours, &c., 

** CATALOGUER.”” 


Two Poets. 


Sir,—‘‘ The Bookworm ” seems a little hazy in his biblio- 
graphical notes on Mr. John Davidson. The volume which 
Mr. Fisher Unwin brought out in 1890 under the title 
of ‘‘Scaramouch in Naxos, and Other Plays,” included 
‘An Unhistorical Pastoral,” ‘‘ A Romantic Farce,” and 
‘‘Scaramouch,”’ but neither ‘‘ Bruce’ nor ‘‘Smith.’’ This 
volume was, moreover, previously published for private 
circulation. Your reviewer is in error as to the sex of the 
author of ‘‘ Sonnets of a Platonist.” . Jesse Berridge is, as 
indeed his name implies, a poet, not a poetess, to use a 
somewhat outmoded word.—yYours, &c., 

Witiiram G. Hutcarsoy. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 173 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a Prize of One Guinea for the besi four-line 
original motto in vers: to be inscribed on a house once occupied by 
a deceased, or now occupied by a living author. We have received 
forty-six replies. Many competitors have not named the author : 
we meant, of course, that each motto should have a special and not 
a general application. We award the prize to Mr. Ward Muir, 
Hotel Victoria, Davos Platz, Switzerland, for the following :— 

STEVENSON. 
Here I fought: here was my body slain : 
Here I wove spells which winged their kindly flight 
Soothing for others, as for me, earth’s pain: 
—Go thou and likewis2 fight. 


Other replies follow :— 
: SHAKESPEARE, 


Serve first thy God, for there is none above: 
Serve then thy King, else shall thy nation fall: 
Serve then thy friend, if thou a friend would’st prove : 
Serve last thyself, for self’s but least of all. 
[N. W., Liverpool. } 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


He not alone his Pegasus cou'd ride, 
But galloped gaily down the country side : 
A brilliant parson, singer of that blast 
From the-north east which struck him down “ At last!” 
, {F. B, D., Torquay.} 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The darkness and the strife without 
Should make all wanderers in doubt 
Knock at this door and pray to win 
The sweetness and the light within. 
[J. H., Hempsted. } 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


Here dwelt the man whose god was Nature’s law, 
Who solved the riddle of Creation’s scroll, 
Who worshipped Truth with reverence and awe, 
And only doubted God and his own soul. 
[M. I. E., Lampeter. ] 


W. W. JAcoBs. 


The tide of fortune flows from many a source ; 
Keep ye the shore, as well as river, scanned ; 
Lest it may, all unheeded, run its course, 
Not on the stream alone, but through the strand. 
[F. Fitz-G., Haverhill. } 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
If thou at morn uplift thy heart 
To choose and live the higher part, 
Sweet Peace shall flood at starry night 
Thy sou! with sweetness and with light. 
[S. C., Hove. ]} 


CowPER. 
With what’ slow-footed hours, quaint, simple, sad, 
Time lingered here, and smiled but was not glad ! 
Time may forget, but whatsoe’er its fate, 
To gentle heart, these walls are consecrate, 
: [K. K., Dublin. } 


DICKENS, 


Here dwelt a master-mind whose wondrous pen 
Impressed its words upon the hearts of men: 
He wrote of grief and joy—he lived to prove 
All else is dross save only human love. 
[T. P., Manchester. ] 


ROBERT BURNS, 


Gie me to mak’ for “Scotland’s sake” a ballant or a sang; 
‘ A lass to pit her airms aroon’ my neck when a’ gangs wrang ; 

The lift abvon, an’ at my feet the gowan-speckled grun’ ; 

An’ whi'es, no’ aften, juist at times, a gles; an’ rowth o’ fun. 
[T. McK., Belfast. } 














































































THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Stranger, remove thy hat, take off thy shoes. 
This was the dwelling place of Tom Carlyle ; 
His teaching glorifies a fit of blues, 
And shews how closely linked are brain and bile. 
[T.. McE., Belfast. } 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


To one another say: “’Twas here 
In quietude she dwelt apart, 
Coining her messages to cheer 
The sad and the bereaved heart.” 
[S. M,, Addiscombe. ] 


LANDOR, 


Beneath this roof, within this porch 
One lived and -lit Athené’s torch : 
Another now, for his brief turn, 
Uplifts that torch, and bids it burn. 
[R. F. McC., Whitby.] 


SHAKESPEARE. 
These silent walls his gentle presence knew, 
Who read the heart and all its passions drew : 
Here seek not his memorial to trace— 
Know that he clasps the world in his embrace. 
[A. E..W., Greenock. ] 


He that late did sojourn here 
Little reck’d of wordly gear : 
Fiil his ink-pot to the brim, 
And you well contented him. 
[E. B., Ipswich. ] 


— 





An author lived here—and is dead— 
Another now writes in his stead; 
And fifty more their pens may twiddle, 
But only life can solve life’s ridile. 
[G. C., South Norwood. } 


Competition No. 174 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of 
verses, not: to exceed sixteen lines, on an old School Book. The 
title of the book to be given. ; 


RULEs. 
* Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 21 January, 1903. Each answer must be 


accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 


Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGIOAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Gardner (Alice), The Conflict of Duties ..........scccecccnsccccccecs (Unwin) 7/6 
Gonder (Col, O.:.p, The Pires BOBS occ ccccccsccecscccccccccces (Blackwoods) 5/0 
Holden (H. W.), Dissenting Orders and Church Status ........... (Skeffington) 0/3 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Davidson (John), The Knight of the Maypole: A Comedy in Four Acts 





‘ (Richards) net 5,0 
Bateman (Stringer), As Crowned Queen, and Other Poems.(Simpkin Marshall) 
Hill (Roland), Songs in Solitude... .........c...0005 es » ) 
Cranmer-Byng (L.), The Never-Ending Wrong (Richards) net 5/0 
A Layman, The Church Calendar, and Other Thoughts in Verse....... (Drane) 6/0 
Oourlander (Alphonse), Perseus and Andromeda.......... (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
HoGgkin (1. Vi TRO TG WeeBeccccccccocccccccecccccccces (Headley) net 1,6 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Lethaby (W. R.), London before the Conquest................ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Barine (Arvede), La Grande Mademoiselle, 1627-1652 .......... (Putnam's) net 12 ¢ 
Bourne (H, R. Fox), Civilisation in Congoland ..............ec.00- (King) net 106 
Wright (Arnold) and Smith (Philip), Parliamént, Past and Present. Vol IL. ' 
(Hutchinson) 


Wilkins (W. H.), Our King and Queen. Vol. IT a 
Hale (Edward Everett) Memories ofa Hundred Years. 2 Vols. (Macmillan) net 3 
Richman (Irving Berdine), Rhode Island. 2 Vols. .........5..es. (Putnam's ¢ 
Jones (Rafus M.), A Boy's Religion from Memory .............ss0es (Headley) 
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‘ SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Pierson (Dr. N. G.), Principles of Economics. Vol. I.......... (Macmillan) net 10/0 


Clerke (Agnes M.), Problems in Astrophysics .........+.se0seeeees (Black) net 20/0 
Savage (Minot J.), Can Telepathy Explain? .........cceesceeveees (Putnam’s) 3/6, 
Lee (Gerald Stanley), The Lost Art of Reading.........csseesesee ( 9 ) 

: TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Herring (Frances E.), Among the People of British Colunibia ....(Unwin) net 6/0 
The Geographical Journal. Vol. XX........- ...(Royal Geographical Suciety) 

EDUCATIONAL, ra 

Verity (A, W.), edited by, The Tragedy of Macbeth ..(Cambridge Univ. Press) 2/6, 
Thim (Capt. C. A), Hindustani Grammar Self-Taught .:...... (Marlborough) 2/6 
Norman (Leonard ), How to, Work Arithmetic. PartsI and II.(Over) neteach 1/6 
Barter (A. A,), with introduction and notes by, The History of Herry Esmond 

‘ (Black) 2/6 
Herbertson (E. D. and A. F.), Descriptive Geographies: Asia.......... { » } 2 
Frazer.(Mrs. J.G.), Chevaliers De Charlemagne, ...........-seeeseebe C o-) Qe 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
Douglas (Elizabeth), The Soup and Sauce Book........ ...seeseee (Richards) 2/0 
Washir gtow (Booker T.), Character Building ...............+-. (Richards) net 6/0 
Reynolds-Ball (E, A.), Practical Hints te Travellers in the.Near East i 
(Yarlborough) 2/6 
Campbell (Alexander Colin), Insurance and Crime ...........- (Putnam's) net 10/6 
Mudie’s Catalogue of Principal English Books .............. (Mudie’s Library) 1,6 
NEW EDITIONS, 
Bateman (Stringer), King and Cardinal...............++: (Simpkin Marshall) 
Newman (Cardinal), Select Essays. ........-ceccseeeceseceeeeceeeses «.(Scott) 1/6 
Galton (Prancis), Life History Album ..........e.eeeeseeeeee (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Prentiss (E.), Stepping Heavenward .........+sseeceesceevescees (Ward Lock) 1/6- 
Walsh (George E.), The Mysterious Burglar ..........seceeeeees « » O06 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1903............. Poo ceccccdecsecicccecccceses (Willing): ‘1/0 
Holden (H. W.), Justification by Faith ....... ce cececsessseees (Skeffington) 3,6 
Guest (Williant), Steplien Grellet ....vecccesscccecccececeresscsees (Headley) 3/6 
Dickens (Charles), Pickwick Papers (Autograph Edition) ...... ««+-( Harrap) 
Spencer (Herbert), Education ........ccccescscecsseeeece Seecccceses (Watts) 0/6 
PERIODICALS. 


Mind, Journal of Philology, Lady’s Magazine, Forum, Current Literature, Book 
Buyer, Humane Review, St. George, Girls Realm, London Magazine, English 
Historical Review, Edinburgh Review. 





New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


The ‘‘ Life of Robért Buchanan,” by his sister-in-law, 
Miss Harriet Jay, will be published by Mr. Fisher Unwin 
this month. Miss Jay inscribes it: ‘“‘To the memory of 
Robert Buchanan, who adopted me in my childhood, and 
who, throughout his life, was to me the kindest of fathers, 
the best of friends.’’ The volume includes correspondence 
with Mr. Herbert Spencer and other well-known men. 


Mr. Arthur Sheppard, private secretary to Dr. Randall 
Davidson, the newly appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, 
las written a book, entitled ‘‘ How to Become a Private 
Secretary: Qualifications, Training, Werk.” It will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The book enumerates 
in a clear and concise manner the necessary qualifications, 
and describes in detail the varied character of the work 
and the kind of preparation desirable for it. 


The publications of ‘‘ The Free Age Press,’’ comprising 
the cheapest authoritative editions of Tolstoy’s books and 
booklets, will in future be published by Thomas Laurie, 
15, Paternoster Row, London. These are thé only editions 
produced in direct communication with Tolstoy—of whom 
the ed‘‘or is a personal friend. The profits on this, 
series are wholly: expended in spreading a knowledge of 
Tolstoy’s principles in ether European countries—the 
doctrine of peace on earth and goodwill to men. 


A new volume of verse by Mr. Bernard Malcolm Ramsey, 
entitled ‘‘ London Lays and Other Poems,” is about to 
be published Mr. Elliot Stock. Though the pieces in the 
book are chiefly on the various aspects of London life, 
a few relate to country scenes in England and Scotland. 


** Education Law,” by Mr. T. A. Organ, B.A, is 
announced by Messrs. Butterworth & Co. It is founded 
on “ Organ’s Law (with Acts) relating to Schools and 
Teachers,” which was published in 1900, and which had 
a very extensive sale. Mr. Organ is well known in the 
educational world, and is a recognised authority on the 
subject. In this work will be found the full text of all 
the statutes*bearing on the subject. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 








SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at any time— 
FOR LONDON : from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

FOR THE COUNTRY: from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
FOR THE WEEKIY DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN LONDON 
AND SUBURBS: from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 

All the Newest and Best Books are placed in circulation on 
publication. Lists and Terms ye free on application. 


BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT. 


EARLY SECOND-HAND COPIES of the FIRST EDITIONS 
of the BEST BOOKS from the Library are offered for SALE at 
REDUCED PRICES within a few months of Publication. Cata- 
logue free on application. A LARGE STOCK is kept of WORKS 
by STANDARD and FAVOURITE AUTHORS, in HANDSOME 
LEATHER BINDINGS. Classified Catalogues free on application. 

SCARCE AND OUT OF PRINT Books sought for and reported 
upon free of charge. 


‘BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MUDIE undertake BOOKBINDING of all kinds, 
or Decorative. 

Special attention is given to OLD AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
and to the REPAIR OF OLD BINDINGS. Estimates given. 


30-34, NEW ‘OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


BRANCHES : 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; also at 
Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


W.C. 





The Proprietor of “The Academy ” purchased “ Literature” 
the Proprietors of “@he Times” in 1902, and amalgamated 
the two nh uncer the title of 


Published every Friday for 
33 years, 


Publishea by The Times 
at 6d. 


a 


3d. A tt Review of Literature and Life. 3d. 
H* gathered traditions which have won it the support of 
Book Readers and Book Buyers throughout Great Britain 

and Abroad. 


Plain | 


from | 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Government, Legal, and General Publishers. 








SPECIAL REPORTS 


ON 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 


the Authority of the Board of Education, 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
His Majesty) :— 


(Issued under 


aud 


Vol. I.—Under Revision. Vol. If.—Physical Education, Heuristic 
Method of Teaching. University Education in France, 6s. 2d, 
Vol. II[.—Education in Switzerland, Prussia, Baden, and Sweden, 
8s. 3d. Vol. 1V.—(Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies), 48. 8d. 
Vol. V.—(Cape Colony, Natal, Commonwealth of Australia, New 
Zealand, Ceylon, Malta), 4s. Vol. VI.--Preparatory Schools for 
Boys; their place in English Secondary Education. © Price by 
Post, 2s. 7d. Vol. VII.—Rural’ Education in France, 1s. 4d. 
Vol. VII[.—Education in Seandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, 
Hungary, Xc., 38, 2d. Supplement to Vol. VIII.—Education in 
the Netherlands, 5d. Vol. [X.—Education in Germany, 2s, 7d. 


Vol, X.—Education in the United States, Part I, 2s. 3d. 
Vol. XL., Do., Part II., 2s. 6d. Issued under the direction of 
MICHAEL E, SADLER. 


A detailed List on Application. 


LETTER FROM THE RT. HON. A. J. 
BALFOUR, M.P., ON THE CRITICISMS OF AN OPPO- 
NENT OF THE EDUCATION BILL, 1902. 2d., by Post, 3d. 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 3i1., by Post, 4d. 
SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1902: 


Including the Papers Set at the Evening Examinations in April 
and May, and at the Day Examinations in June and July. 6d. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN PLANNING 


T has steadily increased its circulation and influence for many | 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMIS- 


years, and, if tested, its readers would now be found to 
be more numerous than those of any other exclusively 
literary newspaper. 
| has become indispensable to all who wish to keep in touch 
with moderna developments of Literature. 
PECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, 
issued without extra charge. 


IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

YPRING AND AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS of forthcoming 
Books, classified and priced, and being most useful as 
reference catalogues. 

IN JANUARY AND SEPTEMBER. 
| ra Written hy experts, 


h 


IN JUNE. 
_——— Dealing with the Literature of Topography and Travel. 


IN NOVEMBER. 
— With Special Articles on the Novels of the Year, &c, 


EARLY IN DECEMBER. 

HRISTMAS (Illustrated). Comprising classified Reviews of 
Christmas Gift, Story and Nursery Books, and Articles on 
Books and Bookmen, and it is a number of special interest 
to Booksellers, Book Buyers, and others. 





— 


Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or Newsvendor, 
OR DIRECT TO THE PUBLISHER oF 


THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE, 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


constituting Double Numbers, are | 


AND 
24. 


CALENDAR OF THE STUART PAPERS 
BELONGING TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING, preserved at 
Windsor Castle. Vol. I. 2s, 11d. 


FITTING UP PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


SION. Report on Manuscripts in Various Collections. Vol. I. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, Burford and Lostwithiel Corporations ; 
the Counti+s of Wilts and Worcester ; the Bishop of Chichester ; 
and the Deans and Chapters of Chiche.ter, Canterbury, and 
Salisbury. 2s. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS OF HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. Preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey. Vol. VI. Is. 9d.; Vol. VII. 2s. 3d. 


| All Public Bills under Discussion in either House of 


Parliament are on Sale to the Public. 


All Acts of Parliament, Parliamentary Papers, and 
Government Publications are on Sale. 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


To meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay 
in supply, we accept deposits of large .or small sums—varying 
according to the probable extent of .orders—we undertaking to 
despatch on day of issue copies of all Bills or Papers or Blue Books 
on any particular subject which the customer may define. 

The system has been much appreciated by a large number of 
gentlemen interested in the passage of Bills through both Houses, 


London: East Harding Street, E.C. 
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DIGBY, LONG & Cos NEW BOOKS, 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
A DOUBLE REVENGE. By L. T. MEADE, Author of 


“ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. Cloth, 63. [Second Edition. 
“ A clever, bright, and thoroughly absorbing story.” — Bookseller. 
DAHLIA. By HELEN MATHER, Author of “Comin’ Thro’ tbe 
Rye,” “ Honey,” &c, Cloth, 6s. 
THE AIR-SHIP. By J. 8S. FLETCHER, Author of “When 
Charles the Firat was King,” “ Bonds of Steel,” &c. Oloth, 6s. 
G. BERESFORD FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE KINGDOM THAT NEVER CAME. By the 


Author cf * The Minor Cimon,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


NOT IN FELLOWSHIP. By ALIEN’s, Author of “The 
Untold Half,” * Another Wuman's Territory,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


THE COACHMAN WITH YELLOW LACE. bBy 
CHARLES HANNAN, Author of “ The Captive of Pekin,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

BY FORTUNE’S WHIM. by T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of 
“The Mysteries cf Heron Dyke,” “Second Love,” &c. Oloth, 6s. 

MARINA DE LA REY. By CHARLOTTE Moor (“ Colonia”). 
Cloth, 6s, 


“A charming novel. 


. « « The war scenes are vivid and powerful. 
Altogether the book is a success. ‘ 


The story is a good one.” —Scofsman, 


THE BLACK AND WHITE HOUSE. By LILLIE 


CRANE, Author of “ Tce Diamond Bangle.” 2s. 6d, 


A DUTCH HOUSEHOLD. By JoHANNA VON WoOUDE. 
Translated from the Dutch by A. A. B. Cloth, 3s. 6d. This novel has run into 
seven editions in Holland, 

R. G. THOMSETT'’S NEW BOOK. 

A RECORD VOYAGE in H.M.S. MALABAR. By the 
Author of “* With the Peshawar Column.” Oloth, 3s. 6d. 

MY DOUBLE. By Marcus WHITETHORN. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“Thoroughly entertaining.” — Birmingham Gazette. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & Co., 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


In Six Splendid Volumes. 


Editor, WILLIAM WATSON, Curator, Royal Gar Jens, 
Kew. Hundreds of beautiful Illustrations. Beautiful 
Coloured Plates. The Standard Work on the subject. 
Deals with everything. All the new methods of grow- 
ing fruit and preserving it Flowers. Vegetables. 
Landscape. Market. Prospectus Post Free. The Six 
Volumes delivered at once on payment of S/= Toe 
remainder paid monthly. THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING 
ComMPANY, 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Mr. JOHN LONG begs to announce that he has just 
published the following important New Novels, 6s. each. 
FUGITIVE ANNE. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRA ED, Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &c. 


AN OUTSIDER’S YEAR. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh,” &c, 


CRIMSON LILIES. 


By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ A Daughter of England,” &c. 


THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of “ A Wilful Woman,” &c. 


AN UNWISE VIRGIN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of “ Trewinnot of Guy's,” &c. 


BY THAMES AND TIBER. 


By Mra, AYLMER GOWLNG, Author of * As Cersar’s Wife,” &c. 


THE LAST FORAY. By R. H. FORSTER. 


*,* A stirring tale of the border raiders in the sixteenth century. 


THE PARISH DOCTOR. By ALEC OvoK. 


®,* Vivid impressions of life in a contemporary suburban parish. 











READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE WORLD MASTERS. 
By GEORGE GRIF ITH, Author of “ The Angel of tbe Revolution,” &c, 


THE CAR OF PH@BUS. 


By KOBE&L JAMES LEKS, Author of “ Thro’ the Mista,” &e. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 & 14, Norris Street, HAYMARKET. 
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FIVE EXCELLENT VOLUMES. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SPHERE says:—‘‘The booksellers are amazed at the extra- 
ordinary demand for Mr. Mason’s novel.’’ 


24 January, 1902. 


Guardian.—“* The Four Feathers’ is a novel of no ordinary type: it stands out 
clearly from amongst the hosts that overwhelm us. For a book such as 
this the reader can only be truly thankful, hoping that the author may long 
continue thus to give us of his best.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF 
PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Westminster Gazette.—“ Mr. Antliony Hope has given us many types of woman- 
hood, but searcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so 
charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters 
that have appeared in recent fiction.” 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. 


THE VULTURES. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. - 
Truth.—* I think you will like Mr. MERRIMAN’s ‘ The Vultures’ better than his 
*Roden’s Corner,’ and quite as well even as thot very fine novel ‘The Sowers.’ 


Nothing could be more skilful than the interweaving of history and fiction in ‘the 
novel.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Westminster Gazette.—“ Decidedly a more charming Irish story there could not be 
than ‘ Love of Sisters’; and we say this with full knowledge of ali the sweet and 
gracious Tynanian sisterhood that have thus far visited our undeserving world.” 

Atheneum,—* The whole book breathes a sweet, quaint atmosphere, where humour 
and pathos are closely mingled,” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 
By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Times. -“* In Kings’ Byways’ will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the ‘ Gentle- 
man of France’ appealed ; and in point of artthe anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 

Guardian.— A delightful addition to the romance of history. . . The charm 
and distinction of the author's sty’e have never been more agreeable.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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